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PKEFACE 



The purpose of this monograph is to provide direction for those 
who contemplate establishing a competency-based program for ^vocational 
teachers. This document should be of value as a basic resource in the 
area of competency-based teacher education (CBTE) and serve as a useful 
tool for CBTE program implementation and improvement. 

The content for this publication evolved from the Institute on 
Competency-Based Teacher Education for Virginia Vocational and Technical 
Teacher Educators which was conducted in Blacksburg, Virginia, Novem- 
ber 23-26, 1975. Major papers developed for this conference as well as 
two papers developed after the institute was held are included in the 
sections which follow. This dociument has been prepared in fulfillment of 
the objectives of an Educational Professions Development Act grant (EPDA 
project number 30050 A20) funded by the U. S. Office of Education. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 

r 

If it were possible to gaze into a "crystal ball" and see teacher 
education in the year 2001, what would be visualized? Would Competiency- 
Based Teacher Education (CBTE) be seen? If so, the following scenes 
might be viewed. Current problems involve demonstrating that you are 
competent as a teacher educator, obtaining .your license to perform your 
role by fulfilling the fitness criteria and competently performing pro- 
fessional tasks. As you pass by the screening device hooked up to the 
latest model of the WXYZ computer system, you wish you could relive the 
Seventies, Eighties and Nineties. Accountability was an issue in those 
days but who believed that it would ever come about? Oh, yes, you remem- 
ber all of those innovative programs; individualized instruction, behav- 
ioral objectives, open education, team teaching, relevant instruction, 
accountability, and competency-based teacher education. As these new terms 
came on the educational scene, you tossed them around in your mind for 
awhile but dismissed them because you figured that they would blow out as 
quickly as they blew in only with gale wind force. 

Behavioral objectives, individualized instruction, criterion refer- 
enced measures, student accountability, and the systems approach were one 
things but competency-based teacher education was something^ Is e. Entirelyl 
Or was it? Maybe it was a concept that developed out of the earlier 
education innovations and was spurred on by increasing demands for account- 
ability, relevance, and cost-effective schooling. In those days, tech- 
nological advances and readiness for competency -based teacher education 
programs were just emerging. Remember your boast: "The cost is too much; 

we will never be able to implement it it's just another education fad." 

2 
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Of course, you were kidding. After all you implemented it during the 
Eighties, and now you talk about costs In relation tc^ benefits or effec^ 
tiveness. Yes, you remember when competency-based education kept you on 
your toes. " 

Fantasy aside, take a serious look at competency-based teacher edu-^ 
c<.tion and the challenge for the future. Today's student will spend more 
time in the 2lst century than in the 20th. Siipple arithmetic warns us 
how close we are to the new century; it is as close as 1952. It is -be- 
coming common to say that, given the current rate of knowledge growth, 
today's 18-year-old college student has access to only three percent of 
the knowledge that will be available to him/her when he is 50. Confronted 
with the changing school environment, taking a look at what is happening 
now leads to a pretty specific conclusion: we may not be taking our 
needed reformation of teacher education programs and its relationship to 
the real world of teaching seriously enough. 

The movement toward competency- or performance-based teacher education 
has been inspired by the belief on the part of some individuals that it 
offers the potential of helping solve many of the problems associated with 
teacher education. CBTE has been described by some educators as ''the 
most significant lever for educational reform since Sputnik" and as "one 
of the most influential and important developments in this progressive 
effort to advance the process of schooling" (Rosner and Kay, 1974). Others 
refer to it as an "old wine in new bottles," and "a good idea if you could 
figure out what it is." 

Although some individuals may have doubts concerning its effectiveness, 
much is being discussed and written about competency-based teacher education. 



Attempts to operationalize CBTE are increasing as the national movement 
gains momentum. 



RATIONALE AND HISTORY OF COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 

Competency-based teacher education is a concept that has developed 
over a number of .years (Broudy , 1972; Rosner and Kay, 1974), The competency- 
^sed approach to teacher education grew out of dissatisfaction with 
programs existing in teachers, colleges and colleges of educatiopl Broudy 
(1972, p. 1) states: 

The dissatisfaction is a fairly old story; ^the fires of 
criticism fanned by Bestor, Koerner, Rickover, the Council for 
Basic Education, land Conant in the late 50's and early 60*s 
leaped higher "than ever whea fueled by the troubles of urban 
schools in the late 60' s. The public was told that teachers 
oppressed and murdered children (at least in spirit) and that 
the public school, like God, was dead- 

Efforts were made to combat the problem as it was beginning Co be 
■ recognized by leaders in the field. Federal funds were invested in a 

variety of R & D efforts which stimulated recent advances in instructional 
i technology. Both practicing educators and the educational research com- 
i munity were more willing to address themselves more closely to the prob- 
; lems of the classroom. Protocol and training materials were developed 
= and field-tested. Much of the curriculum materials developed were in- 
i dividualized and personalized. These developments led to a focus on 

! education that was more systematic and field-oriented. Instruction was 

1 

tailored to specific student outcomes, student evaluation and program 

'evaluation passed upon explicit goals. 

' V 

Rosner and Kay (1974) indicate that competency-based teacher education 

: seems to have been the culmination of all the recent efforts to improve 
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and upgrade education programs • Many characterist'ics which have been 
associated with other recent advancements in instructional technology are 
also associated with competency-based teacher education. 

The dissatisfaction with teacher education by some individuals was 
attributed to the gap between theory and practice. Tt;>tcher education 
programs were made up largely of academic studies, courses in professional 
education, and a student teaching experience. This curriculum did not 
guarantee the output of competent teachers who could successfully teach 
within the public schools and solve the many problems associated with 
their role as a classroom teacher. The approach offered through competency- 



based teacher education would evaluate and more 



closely guarantee the 



product, not the input which was supposed to produce the product. 

I 
/ 

DEFINITION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATION 

' A number of definitions of CBTE have been discussed in recent publi-' 
cations (Houston and Hows am, 1972; Finch and Hamilton, 1974; and Brooks, 
1974) • The most widely quoted and accepted definition was developed by 
Elam (1971, pp. 6-11). The Elam essay indicated that a teacher education 
program is competency— based if the competencies to be demonstrated by the 
student are derived from explicit conceptions of teacher roles, stated 
so as to make possible assessment of a student *s behavior in relation to 
specific competencies, and made public in advance. The assessment of the 
student's competency uses his performance as^ a primary source of evidence 
although it takes into consideration evidence of the student's knowledge. 

Competency—based teacher education proposes to analyze teaching into 
a set of operations or tasks in order to accomplish the needed reforms. in 
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eliminating the gap between theory and practice. The prospective teacher 
would be trained to reach competence and certified in each of the tasks 
necessary to become a competent teacher. Having gone through a competency- 
based program, the prospective teacher would be ready to cope with what-^ 
ever might be encountered in the schools of the real world. 

PROBLEMS AND ISSUES OF COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATION 

Advocates of CBTE point out the fact that the movement is not without 

its problems, criticisms and critics. Schmieder (1973, p. 24) states: 

Any movement as complex as that for competency-based edu- 
cation is sure to inspire a great many relevant — and even some 
not so relevant — questions and issues regarding developmental 
problems and priorities. 

The critical questions and issues regarding competency-based teacher^ 
education have been discussed by several authors (Brooks, 1974; Finch and 
Hamilton, 1974; Broudy , 1972). 

Brooks (1974, p. 7) listed six of the frequent criticisms of competency- 
based education: 

1. The ''sum of the parts" does not always equal the whole, 
V and thus, the mere fact that students are able to demon- 
strate competence in isolation does not guarantee success 

. in the classroom. 

2. Because the competency -based program has as one of its 
foundations a systematic approach, it is mechanistic and 
dehumanizing. 

3. A competency-based program claims individualization, and 
yet each student is expected to display the same compe- 
tencies; thisi claim does not seem consistent. 



4. Trivial behaviors are those most easily operationalized ; 
the really important aspects of teacher education_raay.be 
overlooked. 

5. We really know so little about how children learn thkt 
it seems ridiculous to base a program on competencies 
that may not be the appropriate ones. 

6. The really important areas of teaching are in the affec- 
tive domain, and these are very difficult to categorize 
and measure. , 

These concerns have been discussed and excellent rebuttal statements 
have been presented in the literature supporting the competency-based 
educat»'ion movement. Each teacher education program will have to resolve 
these questions concerning the value and effectiveness of competency-^ 
based teacher education for their own institution, 

COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION'S CHALLENGE 

Rosner and Kay (1974) state that the long-range promise which CBTE 
challenges teacher education to acconiplish is to improve the quality of 
instruction in the schools. This long-range promise is certainly a jus-\ 
tification for CBTE. It is based upon two very important assumptions: 
(1) that effective public schools are largely dependent on the quality 
of teaching, and (2) that competent teachers can be prepared by teacher 
education programs. 

As implied in/ the assumptions, more knowledge concerning relation- 
ships between elements of teacher education curriculum and indicators of 
effective schooling needs to be acquired. CI^TE offers the in termed iai:e 
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promise that teacher education institutions will have the demonstrable 
capability of , preparing knowledgeable and skillful teachers in curricula 
whose component parts have be^-^ fpste^"" for validity against criteria of 
school effectiveness. it teacher education programs 

be willing to sub|)ect • of their curricula to empirica. 

Professional recognition and commitment, in CBTE is expected to re- 
sult in more extensive support of teacher behavior research and the genera 
tion of iiiterdependence between teacher behavior research and teacher 
education program development and implementation. Another challenge that 
CBTE offers is to stimulate widespread professional recognition of the 
hypothetical, tentative nature of various teacher education curriculum 
elements, and professional consensus on the need to validate these ele- 
ments. CBTE should stimulate a commitment to tool up for the necessary 
development and research to strengthen teacher education programs. 

A Challenge for the Faculty 

The faculty who participate in competency-based Instruction must 
have a strong commitment to the initial preparatory program for ' teachers 
and believe that it is a critical component of the total teacher educa- 
tion program. In implementing any new program time is needed and changes 
must be made which require adjustments on the part of the faculty. Giles 
and Foster (1975) indicate that ^efforts tp solicit faculty participation 

have pointed out the importance^of modifying^-f acuity loads to/account 

\ ■ j 

"^■^^ i 

for the additional time and effort required in establishing the program.' 
Recognition of the efforts and accomplishments of faculty men 



b^rs must be 



V 
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' 9 
made and positive reinforcement '-given for faculty participating in an 

assignment demanding increased time for instruction and student contact. 

• ' \ ' 

A Challenge for the Students 

I 

Students are challenged to focus their attention upon their perform- 
ance. A recognition must be made kji that their success will be 
judged on performance as opposed to r;t .Ay cognitive experiences. Grading 

will more than likely be on a "pass-fail'' basis rather than by the conven- 

1 

tional grading system. An adjvistnient must be made to the grading system. 

\ , «^ ■ 

Students are challenged to participate in many more activities than are 
required in the traditional pattern. Since the assignments usually require 
continuous participation in a school setting, students are challenged to 
acqup.re and exhibit professional behaviors earlier than the student in the 
traditional teacher education program. 

Students are challenged to develop the capacity for self-evaluation. 
This skill is developed early and requires the additional competency of 
evaluating with objectivity. Students electing the com^etencir-based, field- 
oriented patterns of teacher preparation must recognize that they will 
forego many of the campus activities that would be available in the tradi- 
tional program. Students are challenged to fulfill time commitments in 
the field which often preclude their participation in many campus activities 

A Challenge for Accountability J . 

CBTF. establishes a framework from which teacher education programs 
can demonstrate accountability. Knowledges, skills, and behaviors deemed 
necessary for >eginning teachers, and the evidence acceptable for assuring 
that students possess these competencies are explicit and made public in 
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advance. CBTE offers the immediate promise of increased prospects for 
accountability. 

In competency-based teacher education the student is held accountable 
for performance. Not only are the competencies derived from explicit 
conceptions of teacher roles, they are also made public in advance so 
that students ^'^ ^^ward developing these competenices . The compe- 

tencies are st. to make possible assessment of the student's 

behavior in relation to each. The criteria to be employed in assessing 
the competencies are based upon the competencies to be developed. The 
expected levels of mastery under specified conditions are also made public 
in advance. 

Competency-based programs are systematically designed with continu- 
ous feedback which makes the program more accountable for funds spent 
within, the program. The student's performance is used as the primary 
source of evidence that the student has developed competence as a teacher. 
Objectivity within the program is strived ifor in CBTE. Not only is the ; 
performaace of the student" assessed but also evidence of knowledge rele- 
vant to planning for, analyzing, interpreting, and evaluating the class- 
room/ 

Accountability is evidenced in competency-based teacher education 
by measuring the student's rate of progress by demonstrated competence 
rather than by time or course compJ,.et ion . 

design the instructional program to facilitate the development and evalu- 
ation of the student's achievement of the competencies specified rather 
than unidentified fuzzy concepts. 
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This, then, is the challenge of competency-based teacher education. 
Let us hope that its course will continue to be charted wisely.' The 
papers which follow serve to assist in this charting process. Each fo- 
cuses on meeting the chfillenge which competency-based 'teacher education 
^ has provided for us. / 
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COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATION: STATUS AND RESEARCH 
ESSENCE OF COMPETENCY^ BASED EDUCATION 

What is competency-based education (CBE)? This question ' 
asked and answered, discussed and debated all too often, typically with 
confusing results. Each person reflects his own value system as he puts 
on his unique set of blinders and defines this movement. It has been 
pointed out elsewhere (Houston and Howsam, 1972) that CBE is a coined 
term, a. term found in no dictionary; One could take each word, define 
it, then relate it to the others. Such a process would derive a descrip- 
tion of CBE something like: "An educational program based on compe- 
tencies." Such a d: -cription, however, does not deal with the central 
issue — what is . competence? The specific characteristics of competence 
are personal, both in their demonstration and in their evaluation. 

Each of us has a conceptual model of, the competent professional, 
whether a teacher, physician, engineer, architecr, or administrator. Our 
model may be quite explicit or it may be vague; it may be synergistic 
and who lis tic; or it may consider only a minor portion of the tasks per- 
formed. It in^vy or may not realistically reflect prof essional^ behavior 
or reality; but it is our modeJL.. and it directs our actions and reac- 
tions vis^^-vis that professional role. 

Think about the physician. What do doctors do? How do they act? 
-low do patients act when in their offices? Their behavior, and the ^ 

10 
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patient's actions often are played out as a drama where the script is 
already written, only the precise lines of dialog need be completed. 
The individual's perception of the physician may be greatly in error. 
After all, few of them see the many facets of the physician's profes- 
sional role; but what they see phannels their rr - ' ' ^ him. 

Compare that role perception with that of a lawyer. Think of the 
client in an attorney's office. What role. does he typically play? How 
does his role differ from expectations for the physician? 

Consider other professional roles — social worker, accountant, teacher 
engineer, school administrator. For each one, the individual has derived 
a model of expectation and a model of competence . 

Competence, then, is a conceptual model of an effective professional 
which is based on experience. Each individua_, whether in that role or 
not, has derived his own definition of competence. Usually he can char- 
acterize someone as competent or not, even though he has difficulty in 
articulating the criteria used, in that judgment. 

In most competency-based programs the staff has. somehow pooled these 
conceptions of competence and delineated a mutually acceptable list of 
competencies. \ These competencies are, in reality, indicators of com- 
petence . 

\ 

Faculties have expended hundreds of hours deriving and refining 

\ ■ 
these sets of competencies. Some have used only their own professiona-l-- 

judgment; others Vave made extensive task analyses, formulated a theory, 
and deduct^^vely deVived competencies from the theory. Others have re- 
lied on training programs from the past to define objectives for the 
future, an,: still others have sought to ground their set of competencies 
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in the social fabric of our times and In the roles society has assigned 
to the professional. 

Whatever means and procedure-; are used In dt ping a <^ . of com- 
petencies, that set is a poo: ' et;..ection cf the conceptual model of 
competence , First, It Includes only some of the elements of competence. 
Not all factors are, can be, or perhaps sh^culd be noted as competencies. 
The competency list typically Includes on.. t the most obvious indicators 
of competence. Second, those competencies listed often are based on 
training needs. As competencies are conceptualized by program developers, 
a mental screen seems to eliminate or modify those less conducive to 
educating the professional. Third,' the written specifications apparently 
are never so good as the conceptual model. Somehow, as the mental pic- 
ture is d'iscribed in words, something is lost in translation. Last,, 
the original conception was not singular but usually from many persons. 
The basic model was really models . The sum of competencies in a pro- 
gram, then, is only an approximation of competence . 

Why spend so much energy in specif ying competencies? Human nature 
and some research to date have indicated that persons are more likely 
to achieve delineated goals and objectives than fuzzy ones. (Duchastel 
and Merrill, 1973; Meunier, 1974; Dawley and Dawley, 1974; Duchastel 
and Brown, 1974). Further, professional education programs are more 

llkely^-J;Q_Le.a<Qlx_t.a.xeleyan.t^^ — L 

to specify the most appropriate approximation of the model professional. 

Competency lists are very similar. Perhaps Tihis is due to an ef- 
fective communica,-.ion network among developers but not entirely. 
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Many group.s t.. ed competencies .:isult i^^ mllar lists 

regardless ci t\\. u. a ised in formulating them. 

In February 1975, the results of a survey of competencies most 
desired by teachers were reported to the Annual National Conference of 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
1975). During l973--i974, 1512 teachers reacted to a set of thirty^ 
three competency statements as part of a series of needs assessment 
studies. The competencies, derived from task analyses of teacher prac- 
tice, included three general areas: (1) design and evaluate instruction, 
(2) interact with, students , and (3) professional behavior. A test book- 
let included: (1) a listing of these competencies, (2) a detailed de- 
scription of subcompetencies , and (3) a nine-point self --assessment 
scale for each competency, with descriptors of competence at three of 
the levels. Teachers reacted to each of the thirty-three self-assessment 
scales in two ways: perceived current level of competence and perceived 
desired level of competence r 

The pattern of their responses to desi?red competencies was clear 
and consistent. /Competencies which specified interaction with students 
were clearly perceived as more important than those involved with designing 
or eX^aiuating instruction or in other non-student interaction roles. 
\^The eight most desired crTfnpetencies are listed below. 

Tlie,^j:.ea(:;her;^, . , , ^ 

1. Organizes resource and materials for effective instruction. 

2. Gives clear, explicit directions to studentrs. 

3. Responds to "cjoping'^ behavior of students. 

4. Identifies clues to studentrmis concept ions or confusion. 
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5. Provides for the appropriate use of a variety of communication 
patterns within the classroom. 

6. Utilizes a variety of instructional materials and resources, 
?• Builds self-awareness and self-concepts in students. 

8. Reacts with sensitivity to the needs and feelings of others. 

Competencies in the highest quarter (those most desired) included all 
four of the communication competencies. Competencies dealing with ac- 
cessibility and use of instructional resources were included as were 
two of three interpersonal competencies (facilitating student self-- 
awareness and affective interaction with others). 

Those competencies are compared with the ones included in the bottom 
quarter of desired competencies which are listed below. 

The teacher: 

1. Administers and interprets assessment techniques (i.e., stan- 
dardized tests and sociometrics) . • ' 

2. Designs and uses teacher-made diagnostic test^. 

3. Gathers information on ii^idividual differences among students 
such as interests, values, cultural and socio-economic back- 
ground . " 

> '■ 

4. Groups students on basis of data. 

5. States competency-*based objectives correctly. 

6. Plans activities with students. 

7. Evaluates teaching behavior using coded instruments and plans 
for change on basis of results. 

8. Interacts and communicates effectively with parents and community. 

9. Works effectively as a member- of an educational team. 

Four of these competencies were concerned with collecting data and a fifth 
defined how data were to be used. It is a paradox that, while many teacher 
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educators are concerned that teachers make decisions on the basis of data, 
teachers themselves rate this skill quite low. 

Three otlier competencies teachers rated in the lowest quarter, all 
related to interaction, pose a second dilemma. Teachers rated planning 
with students, interacting with parents and community j and working as a 
member of an educational team among the least desired competencies. Al-- 
though communication and interpersonal relations (primarily under the 
teacher's control) were highly rated, those involved with adults or on 
a less^controlled basis were rated considerably lower. 

The pattern of teacher response seems to be more general than first 
believed. When the study was presented at AACTE, the audience was in- 
vited to discuss the findings. At that time several other studies were 
described. Their findings were amazingly consistent with the results of 
the Houston study. 

The implications of these data for teacher preparation and inser- 
vice education are noteworthy. The focus of efforts should be on that 
phase of the job in which the professional directly interacts with his 

client. This does not preclude other concerns in the curriculum, but it 

/ 

does suggest a point of emphasis. j 

Research on teacher effectiveness or as Jere Bro'phy prefers to call 

/ 

it, optimal teaching, provides another perspective for identifying com- 
jpetencies. A national conf erence^on research in teaching was held 
November 3-5, 1975 at the University of Texas at Austin. Most of the 
researchers in attendance were currently studying teacher effectiveness. 
For three days, they presented their findings from, extensive observational 
studies, some conducted over a period of several years. Although they 
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couched their conclusions in the conservative and tentative language of 
researchers, some general impressions of those findings from a prac- 
titioner seeking the best evidence are available. 

No single variable was consistently important as a measure of teacher 
effectiveness; the configuration of variables, the context, and the inter- 
relationship of student-teacher interaction were more powerful, Dif- 

1 . • • . 

ferences were found in effective teacher behavior between primary and 

intermediate grades and between low and middle socioeconomic areas. 

Clearly evident was the effect of direct instruction on student 
achievement. Rosenshine (1975) summarized studies by S tailings. Soar, 
and Brophy and Evertson on primary grade reading and mathematics achieve- 
ment. He described direct instruction as an approach where: 

. . . the teacher is the dominant leader of the classroom activi- 
ties, one who decides which activities will take place, and who 
directs without giving reasons. A good deal of time is spent 
on numbet and reading activities using textbooks and academic 
workbooks or in verbal interactions directly on reading and 
mathematics. Students are supervised by the teacher ^while they 
work, and there is little free time or independent-unsupervised 
activity. Students usually work in small or large groups. 
Teacher questions or workbook' questions ten^ to be narrow and 
at the child's leve^ so that pupils have a high percentage of 
correct answers. The questions usually have only a single an- 
swer, and the teacher immediately reinforces the answer as 
right or wrong. There is little discussion of the answers. 
Correct answers are followed by another question, incorrect 
answers are followed by the teacher giving the answer. The 
Jeaming' is approached - in a direct and business like way and 
is organized around questions posed by the teacher or materials 
provided -by the teacher* 

Th"'^re'"'^t^^''*ttsr'tf*^y'S*"'ro^*'^^^ — 

tion. In the Follow Through programs, which contained programs 
ranging from highly structured to highly inquiry oriented, the' 
opposite to direct instruction were clas3rooms in which there 
was miore game-like activities, and art work, and where play was 
an object in itself* The pupils had free choice, free work groups, 
and frequent socialization. The teacher approaches learning in 
an informal manner , organizes learning around a pupil's "own 
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problem, encourages pupils to express themselves freely, asks 
open-ended questions on academic and non-academic topics, and 
joins in the pupils' activities • 

Time involved in learning activities seems to be related to student 
learning. When classes were observed over long periods, the amount of 
time each student was actually engaged in instruction was amazingly short. 
Berliner citedv^ses where the teacher allowed 45 minutes for students 

/ 

to complete a task, but individual students worked as little as three 
and one-half minutes on it. McDonald reported in a California study 
that individual students were engaged in actual reading instruction only 
40 hours a year, even though, reading was identified as one of the most 
important subjects. Teachers should consider their own practices in " terms 
of the actual tiime each student actually is engaged in meaningful learning 
activities. They should consider the class as a whole, and from the 
perspective of individuals ' in the class. Further, teachers may need 
to reconceptualize organization and management to accomodate greater 
teaching time. For students from lower socioeconomic homes, time be- 

I' 

comes even more critical. Their absence rate is higher while the amount 
of study time out of school is lower, reducing still further the time 
spent on learning.^ 

Researchers concluded that structure seemed to facilitate learning 
while chaos was disf unctional . They found praise to be moderately but not 
strongly related to student achievement. The pattern of praise was im- 



portant with those who praised often, being less effective than those 
who reserved it for special cases. Correct ive feedback to students by 
the teacher was an important correlate of teaching^ef f ectiveness , but it 
rarely occurred. ^ 
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Simply having a wide variety of materials available to students was 
not related to effectiveness; neither was multiple instructional options. 
The appropriateness rather than number of instructional resources was 
important. When students were engaged in independent activities, the 
availability of the .teacher to assist students elicited positive results. 

Class discussions are^aot so prevalent as often thought. In the 
primary grades, higher prder questions were disf unctional , but lower or- 
der questions were positively related to learning. Pupil-pupil inter- 
action rarely occurred. 

Although teacher perception and research' findings may not produce 
conclusive results and cannotcBe rigidly employed in program design, they 
provide some directions for practitioners. Summaries of research such as 
those by Rosenshine and Furst (1971) and interpretations by Good and 
Brophy (1973) and by Dunkin and Biddle (1974) provide a wealth of clues 
for improved teacher education. 

EXTENSIVENESS OF CBE IMPLEMENTATION"^ 

Conference programs and professional chatter would indicate that 
many institutions are engaged in competency-based programs. Critics 
might add that they were lured there by federal dollars, power-hungry 
state education departments, and fast-talking colleagues. The actual 
extent to which CBE is being implemented probably cannot be. known, but 
CBE is extensive and growing, 

^he author is indebted to Karl Massanari for his assistance with 
data in this seci:ion* 
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Several years ago, the AACTE (1973) conducted a survey of 1250 
institutions preparing teachers, asking if they were operating, inves- 
tigating and/or planning CBTE programs. Of the 783 respondents (a 63 
percent return), 131 (17 percent) said they were operating CBTE programs, 
228 (29 percent) said they were not, and a large number, 424 (54 per- 
cent), said they were in some stage of investigation. 

In May 1973, Educational Testing Service in conjunction with AACTE 
(Sherwin, 1974) conducted a follow-up survey of the 131 institutions that 
had identified themselves as having competency-based programs in the 
initial survey. /Seventy-five usable responses were received. A large 
proportion of the respondents, 71 percent (53 institutions), had operated 
CBTE programs less than two years^ Most of the CBE activity occurred 
at the undergraduate level. According to the returns, a total of 24,399 
students were , engaged in CBE programs. 

State education departments have assumed more proactive stances in 
the development of certification plans. Some confusion has resulted in 
the literature between Competency-Based Education and Competency-Based 
Certification . Resolutions in professional association meetings and 
writings and speeches by educators attacking CBE often are supported by 
data on certif ication/credentialling requirements. This has been true 
particularly in New York where a CBE mandate is being implemented. 

During the past five years, every state has studied CBE/Competency 
Based Certification (Pittman, 1975). Twenty-six states have revised their 
teacher education and certification standards, resulting in approved . 
Program Approaches. Of the 29 states who now utilize the approved Pro- 
gram Approach, 17 either have developed separate CBTE standards or the 
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approved Program Approach, which permits the state to encourage CBE. 
Twenty-three states have produced documents which specifically address . 
either CBE or CBC. 

Thirteen states have formed a national consortium to share information 
materials, and training procedures, and to help member states to develop 
management systems dv competency approaches to teacher education and 
certification. The ,^ulti-State Consortium is composed of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Pennsyl 
vania, Texas, Utah, Vermont, and Washington. 

Professional organizatitS&a and learned societies have reacted to the 

CBE movement in a variety of ways. The National Education Association 

condemned it as being premature in a 1974 resolution passed by NEA General 
2 

Assembly- The American Federation of Teachers has supported CBE while 
vocally condemning certification based on such processes. Social science 
and humanities associations typically have been opposed to the movement 
while more technically oriented associations have supported it or re- 
mained silent on the issue. Table 1 summarizes a study of professional 
organizations made by Massanari (1974). Of 91 associations polled, 67, 
or 74 percent, responded to the survey. 

The Research and Development Center for Vocational Education at Ohio 
State University has specified a set of competencies and pilot tested 
over 100 supporting instructional modules. A national CBE center in the 
liberal arts has been established at Bowling Green University. The School 
Library Manpower Project administers six experimental CBE program models. 

2 

The motion was made and seconded by two New York representatives 
with much of the discussion confusing mandated certification with educa- 
tional process. 
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Table 1 

CBE Activities by Professional :ia:-ioar 



Act!" zy 



o • 



Percent 



Acti-. „y Involved Sovlz Way 60 

Sessi.. i(s) on CBTE at Regional or National Conference 33 A9 

Committee Studying CBTE 32 48 

Published or Planning to Publish Article(s) on CBTE 33 49 
Developed or Are Developing: 

c 

List of Competencies 20 30 

Position Statement ^ ^17 25 

Engaged in Experimental Work 'in CBTE 7 10 



At the federal level, Teacher Corps, Fund for the Improvement of Post 
Secondary Education, and Career Education are among programs highlighting 
CBE approaches • The Free University of Iran opens in 1977 as a completely 
competency -based institution. Teachers colleges in Israel, Saudi Arabia, 
and England are studying CBE. UNESCO sponsored a week- long training 
conference in 1973 for its chief technical advisors from around the world. 
An innovative project in technical education operates in Munich and one 
on basic education functions in Brazil. 
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JUST A FAD? 

f 1975 an Iranian eductor asked if CBE wa ^ just 
V --^i. He recalled "teacher proof" curriculum materials, 
: . .:-ruction, interfacing, anc other terms and movements 
tc i^-ish just as they became known. His conclusion was that 
on the new and different and that they cannot stabilize 
33 1 the worth of a movement or idea. 
C'-"'^ is just another fad. However, its roots are deeply em- 



bedded in ba. ic ^jnerican traits. The focus on objectives, on pragmatic 
results, or refinement based on feedback is part and parcel of the free 
enterprise ::r The n-3e may change, but the basic tenets of the 

movement wii; - as resi-duals in most future educational endeavors. 

With rapid: • de- ping technology and a changing society, the basic 
philosophy and concepts of CBE remain the most viable approach. Because 
of its regenerative process, CBE should lead to even more effective 
preparation -r :_:3i:.?es and tiovements. 

?rofesi;tlot;.^-s continually feel they are pressed to produce results. 
The doctor must aure his patient; the lawyer free his client; the teacher 
facilitate .udmt learning. Dr. Ann Olmsted, sociologist on the medical 
faculty at :11 : gan State University, pointed out in a recent meeting of 
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a Er.i Delta Kappa N£."-ional Commission that gene: .1 - ictitl^f^rs in medi- 
cinal could be characterized as simply keeping rh=-- pat ient al: "*e until 
his natural body functions made him well. The p^rrai -el with -eaching is 
all to evident. Sone teachers may be contributi: r : student learning 
by -iieeping them in a school while their natural ran _r Lty and instincts 
stimulate learning. Research studies reported ear:] tend co support 
this. More effective teachers are those who tead: teach d±rectly, 

structure their instructica, and engage students :r^ely over longer 
time periods in learning activities. They know - -iheir goalLs are, 
and they teach. to those- goals. 

Research on teacher effectiveness at the elementary school and high 
school levels may be equally applicable in universities. Direct instruct 
tion, time on tasks, corrective feedback by teacher, and structured 
learning may be important ingredients in the procp.ss. 

The emphasis of competency-based education on objectives ^Thich are 
reality oriented and based on practitioner needs, which include instruc- 
tion tailored to objective achievement, which employ evaluation that 
compares achievement with objectives , and which use corrective feedback 
to imprcve practice may provide the process for improve jrcfessional 
practice. 

Charles Kuralt, in one of his television series J: the. Road," 

summed up an American philosophy and spirit with thes^ l_ne5: 

As our country reaches for its 200th year, ve rea ize 

It is not how old are you 
But what have you done, and ' 
What can you do. 

These comments also reflect the spirit of the competency— bassjd education 
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3veTnen:: , The esser ce :oiiipe::encs 13 doing , not sinir Iv cnowing how or 
d:iac zc do. The ult:ima_ :crite:j.-'" such actions is ccomplish- 
.-■nzs -in results , m tl: 2onse :\.rnc j£ of actions. Th.^ r. spects for iir;- 
rev-., education thi^ yea_^ ahea- ^jli indeed biright. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR 
PERFORMANCE^BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION 

Seldom in. the history of teacher education has an idea received 
such widespread interest and rapid acceptance as has perf ormance^based 
teacher education (PBTE) . Deyelopmeatal work is proceeding in a number 
of research and development centers, traditional teacher education pro- 
grams are being modified to meet some or all of the criteria of PBTE, 
and the installation of completely new PBTE programs is being contem- 
plated in a great many teacher education institutions. 

In spite of this, there is much that is still unknown about how 
best to design curricula and how to organize and manage PBTE programs. 
It is the purpose of this paper to bring together some salient infor- 
mation about the current status of PBTE as it relates to vocational 
education and to describe a rational approach to PBTE program develop- 
ment. Particular attention is given to the urgent problems involved in 
constructing and refining individualized instructional materials that 
Incorporate the principles of PBTE. The work of the Perf ormance-'Based 
Curricula Program at The Center for Vocational Education has provided a 
basis of knowledge and experience for much of what follows . 

Material has been drawn from the following relevant documents pre- 
pared by Center staff: 

James B. Hamilton and May W. Huang, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials , 

Robert E. Norton, Lois Harrington, and Janet Gill, P er f o rm an c e - 
Based Teacher Education: The State of the Art . 
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Glen E. Fardig, Robert E. Norton, and James B. Hamilton, Guide 
to the 'Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Education , 

These documents, at present in draft form, are covered by develop- 
mental copyright and therefore may not be reproduced. However, these 
and other materials will be available to the education profession in 
final published form in the near future. 

PBTE DEFINED 

PBTE is an approach to teacher preparation in which the teacher is 
required to demonstrate essential teaching tasks in an actual teaching 
situation. Actual performance of the tasks insures that the teacher has 
not only the knowledge required but also the ability to perform cor^peten- 
cies (knowledge and teaching skills) that are essential to successful 
teaching. Many traditional teacher education courses have tended to 
place emphasis on the theory of teaching rather than focusing upon the 
specific teaching skills needed. In PBTE programs, individuals must 
demonstrate their ability to perform as teachers in an actual classroom. 
Traditional teacher education programs and state certification regula- 
tions have focused on giving teachers the necessary number of courses 
with the proper course titles in order to meet graduation and certifica- 
tion requirements.. In PBTE programs, the focus is upon demonstrating 
specified competencies essential to successful teaching. 

The terms '"Competency-Based Teacher Education" (CBTE) and "Per- 
formance-Based Teacher Education" (PBTE) are often used synonymously by 
educational leaders. Some educators, however, distinguish between the 
two terms. The use of the word "competency" emphasizes the fact that 
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learning in competency-based programs Is structured around the identi- 
fied and verified competencies needed by teachers. The term "Competency- 
Based Teacher Education" is, therefore , .appropriate for any such teacher 
education program structured upon identified teacher competencies • In 
performance-based programs, the vork "performance" is used to emphasize 
the fact that these programs require teachers to demonstrate their 
ability to perform the essential competencies in an actual classroom 
setting. The Center's Professional Vocational Teacher Education Curricu- 
lar materials are structured upon identified and verified teacher com- 
petencies which the learrier is required to perform in an actual teaching 
situation. Regardless of the terminology preferred by individual prac- 
titioners, the preparation of the individual to perform effectively in 
the teaching role remains of utmost importance. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PBTE PROGRAMS 

The study of widely accepted concepts of PBTE and of many individual 
PBTE programs has resulted in the identification of several characteristics 
cf teacher education programs which are considered essential if the pro- 
gram is to be considered a PBTE program. These essential characteris- 
1 

tics are: 

1. Competencies to be demonstrated by the student are iden-- 
tif ied » based upon what a teacher must know and be able 
to do. The competencies are stated as behaviors which 

"^Adapted from American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education, 
Achieving the Potential of PBTE: Recommendations , PBTE Series: No. 16 
(Washington, D. C. : American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- . 
cation, 1974) , pp. 32--33. 
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j:an be 3sses ,1 and are shared with tihe student ar the be- 
gininlng of riiie program- 

2 . Crlineria to be used in assessing each specific conrpetency 
art- rotated , -_Luding the conditions under which assess- 
mann occur and the e:Mpected level of mastery. Criteria 
are a, fc shared with the student at the start of the program. 

3. The ir ,^ -iructtlciial program focuses upon dovelopment and 
eval.u:i ion of che specified competencies by the student. 

A. Asse^- • -ent of rhe student's competency us^es his/her per- 

forn:ar: ::e in the teaching role as the primary source of evl— 
dencE::. . objective evidence of the student's knowledge related 
z::) .^.irSn^. > analyzing, Interpreting, or evaluating situa- 
ti .nrL^ or beihavior are also considered. 

5. Hie bstudent^s ate of progress through the progrgm Is deter- 
nnlne:::^ by dennonstrated competency rather than by time or course 
::o!iJni-^et:ion. 

In addi.ti-cra to rhe above eF3sentlal characteristics there are several 
additional d£:Hr.r a.b le char a c t eristics of PBTE programs. These Include: 

1. InsLrucrion is Individualized and personalized. 

2. V'-^it: Learning experience Is guided by feedback. 

3. Tjz& Tprogram as a whole is systematic. 

^"4. Bnnraasis is on exltj not on entrance requirements. 

5. Ir^tirucitlon is modularized. 

6. The student Is held accountable for performance. 

Although many of these have long been associated with sound instructional 
p?'actlce, rhey are particularly relevant to PBTE programs. 
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PBTE AM) TRADITIONAL PROGRAMS CONTRASTED 

It is evident that a great deal of emphasis is placed upon the iden- 
tification, attainment, and assessment of teaching competencies. It 
may be helpful in describing PBTE programs to contrast several features 
of PBTE programs with features often used to characterize traditional 
teacher education programs. In Figure 1, characteristics of seven aspects 
of conventional vocational teacher education programs are contrasted 
with the same aspects for PBTE programs. These contrasts are presented 
as general contrasts between the two types of programs. However, it. 
should be noted that in examining individual conventional teacher educa- 
tion programs, one or more of the program features characterizing PBTE 
programs might be found. 

2 

CURRENT STATUS OF PBTE: VOCATIGHAL TEACHER EDUCATION 

As one would expect, the growth of PBTE for vocational teachers has 
tended to parallel that of general education. However, there are several 
distinct differences. The U.S.O.E. funded Elementary Models Projects, 
which served as a catalyst for PBTE at the elementary teacher level, 
were perceived as having Hrttle^^Trect relevance for vocational and tech- 
nical teacher education. Thus, vocational teacher educators were some- 
what slower than other groups with regard to setting up PBTE programs. 
In fact, much ofN:4>e current effort in PBTE is, at least in part, based 
upon research completed at the Ohio State Center (Cotrell and others. 

Adapted from Curtis R. Finch and James B. Hamilton, "Competency- 
Based Instruction for Vocational Teachers: Current Sta^tus and Future 
Prospects." Paper presented at the Southern Agricultural Education 
Conference, Williamsburg, Virginia, 1975. 
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CONVENTIONAL 



P/CBTE 



OBJECTIVES 



GENERAL 



■SPECIFIC AND BEHAVIORAL 



CONTENT 



TEXTBOOK(S), LECTURES 



MODULES, MULTI-MEDIA 



NATURE OF 
INSTRUCTION 



GROUP ORIENTED- 
LECTURES, RECITATIONS 



INDIVIDUAL ORIENTED- 
SELF-PACED\STUDY, TUTORING 



EVALUATION 



TESTS, QUIZZES, AND 

WRITTEN EXAMS: NORM-REFERENCED 



PERFORMANCE! IN SCHOOL 
SITUATIONS: CRITERION-REFERENCED' 



FEEDBACK 



SELDOM 



FREQUENT 



EMPHASIS 



ACHIEVING GRADES- 
KNOWING 



ACHIEVING COMPETENCE- 
DOING 



COMPLETION 



- TIME-BASED 



PERFORMANCE-BASED 



Figure 1. Program Features 
of Conventional and P/CBTE Prograis 
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1972). This data base seemr to have served as a starting point for a 
number of PBTE programs designed to meet the needs of vocational teachers 
For example, Michigan, Texas, Oregon, Illinois, and Mississippi utilized 
the competencies identified by Cotrell and others C1972c) as a basis 

for their own curriculum research and development efforts. In many cases 

/ 

competencies were verified at state and regional levels and then pro- 
grams devised which built upon these competencies. 

Current indications are that a number of vocational teacher . educa- 
tion institutions are designing and imj^lementing PBTE programs. In fact, 
several vocational teacher education departments are leading the way in 
this regard (e.g., Temple University, University of Nebraska, Wayne State 
University, University of Minnesota). 

Response to a recent request by the Ohio State Center for state 
directors to nominate institutions to participate in The Center's ad- 
vanced testing of performance-based vocational teacher education curri- 
cula resulted in responses from 37 states and nominations of some 70 
institutions. Letters requesting inclusion in the testing were received 
from 40 of these institutions. Other indicators of the PBTE movement's 
strength in vocational teacher education are the results from a recent 
market survey which the Ohio State Center conducted relative to projected 
demand, for use of its performance-based curricular materials. Over 
three-fourths of the 237 respondents indicated that they had competency- 
based teacher education programs in operation or in the planning stage • 

For the benefit of those who are considering PBTE program imple- 
mentation, it may be meaningful to provide brief descriptions of a few 
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successful programs. These are representative of the work that is cur- 
rently going on across the country. 

.At the University of Minnesota, the preservice "Teaching Methods in 
Agriculture" is competency-based , individualized and modularized. This 
program consists of 29 modules, 23 of which must be satisfactorily com- 
pleted prior to student teaching. One learning laboitatory is provided 
for group discussions and simulated teaching with peers, while another 
is equipped with carrels for individual stu^y, listening and viewing. 
Facilities are also provided for small group discussions, and viewing u 
and critiquing of st'Jdent videotapes as well as tapes of master teachers. 
Student performance Is assessed under simulated teaching conditions prior 
to student teaching and also during student teaching experiences. 

University of Nebraska's "Preparation by Prescription for VO-AG 
Teachers" focuses on the development of 74 teaching behaviors needed\y 

first-year teachers of vocational agriculture\. To provide students with 

i \ 

the ability to perform these behaviors, 30 challenges (learning tasks 
with assignment sheets and audiotape discissions) were developed. Dur- 
ing the first five weeks of the "professional semester" students work on 
demonstration, wr:-ting, explanation and performance tasks on an individu- 
alized basis. Each student views "Master Teacher" videotape situations 
and participates in at least 10-12 critiqued micro-teaching sessions 
prior to the. six weeks of student teaching. Following student teaching, 
an intensive five-week class-laboratory-workshop Program Planning Course 
allows each student to proceed at his/her own pace through 16 challenges 
(53 objectives) involving audiotape programmed instruction. A learning 
laboratory provides students with opportunities to listen and complete 
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assignments and provides teacher educators with an opportunity for in- 
dividual and small gro&p instruction* Each assignment is graded, and 
unsatisfactory performances are redone until judged satisfactory. 

A number of other PBTE activities may be mentioned to illustrate 
the wide-ranging and pervasive nature of the ongoing effort. 

1. Faculty at Wayne State University have established an / 



gram is most comprehensive and has now been operational 

1 

for several years (Cook and Richey, 1975). 

2. At Temple University, a PBTE program has been iniii^erasnted 
to meet the in-service needs of trade and inc J.^^rial 
teachers. Perhaps the most notable aspect of "^'^ple^s pro- 
gram is that it is entirely field-based. That 3, teachers 
may develop competencies in the schools rather than on the 
campus of the University (Adamsky and Cotrell, 1975). 

3. University of Michigan's PBTE program is designed primarily 
for aspiring occupational teachers who transfer from com- 
munity colleges. The use of competencies| enables students 
to complete baccalaureate degree requirements in a minimum 
amount of time (Vogler, 1975).,^..- — 



4. Seventeen states have mandated the approach as a full new 

or alternative system for teacher education and certification; 
15 others are considering similar action. Several states 
plan full implementation within the next several years. 



across-the-board PBTE program in a typical four-year voca- 




tional teacher education context. The Wayne State pro- 
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5. 



Approximately 500 institutions of higher education have 



pilot programs, about 120 have large operating programs, 



and 15 have institution-wide programs. 



6. 



Thirty-one states have joined the Interstate Certifica- 



tion Project concerned with the mobility of educational 



personnel and interstate reciprocity of teaching certifi- 



cates. 



A major focus of the 74-75 program is on trans^ 



ferability problems relating to competency-based education. 

7. Four^en : tates have formed a nat: onal consortium for the 
purpose c" sharing infcrmation, materials, and personnel 
and for 1 Lping member states to develop management sys- 
tems for -tie development and use cr performance-based 
approaches to teacher education and certification. 

8. There is a National Clearinghouse on PBTE at the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education in Washing- 
ton, D. C- 

9. An Institute for Research and Development of Competency- 
Based Teacher Education Programs has been formed in the 
College of Education at Wayne State*'Universltv . 

Due possibly to the speed with which the PBTE movement has swept the 
nation, the pressu:.:e of mandates, or a zeal to improve teacher education 
•programs, many programs and projects presently under development or in 
operation have incorporated varying pieces of the form of PBTE, fre- 
quently without capturing the real substance of PBTE. There are a wide 
range of activities being conducted under the banner of PBTE: modules 
without programs; programs without (or with loosely defined) competencies 
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competencies without programs; programs which equate field-based with 
competency-based; programs with competencies but without performance; 
programs with performance but without competencies, etc. The following 
section describes some of the varied research and development efforts 
going on relative to the identification and validation of competencies, 
:he development of c rrlcular materials, the development and implemen- 
tation of programs, -nd the development of assessment procedures and in- 
strumentation. 

COMPT-TENqY IDENTIFICATION AND VALIDATION 

I 

Patricia Kay (1975) ./ identified three basic procedures for deciding 
what competencies should' be included in a PBTE program. From least to 
most operational they a,re : (1) theoretical approaches, (2) task-analy tica 
approaches, and (3) course conversion approaches. Kay says that probably 
no program has used only one approach that most likely contains ele- 
ments derived from all three. She further delineates the task-analytic 
approaches into the following five sub-categories: (1) basic task-analyti 
procedures^, (2) analysis of the teaching performance associated with 
curriculum packages, (3) school learner needs assessment, (4) analysis 
of projected teaching roles, and (5) empirical hypothesis generating. 

The task or role analysis procedure with its many variations is . 
probably^^e most commonly used by vocational educators. This approach 
typically involves identifying the competencies involved in teaching in 
a given area or at a given level by: (1) conducting a search of the 
literature; (2) asking teachers working in that area and/or at a given 
level to describe what they do, what they feel they should be doing; and 
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what additional skills they feel they need; and (3) asking teacner edu- 
cators » sir ovvi^nrs, and administrators to describe and verify what 
teachers do and/' should be doing. Criti-.ism of this approach stems from 
the fact that this procedure may perpetuate the status quo, since it 
tends to emphasize competencies which represent what teachers do, and 
not necessarily what teachers do oi' should do that, in fact, promotes 
student. learning. 

One type of task-analytic approach, the school learner needs assess- 
ment approach, appears most desirable and is yet perhaps the most difficult 
and least useful at this time. While the goal among teacher educators 
has long been to rrain teachers in the skills which will^result in maxi- 
mizing student achievement, to date there has been no research which 
conclusively links particular teacher behaviors to specific student achieve 
ment. Nonetheless, efforts to identify competencies using this prom- 
dure have been attempted. ^ ;i irnple, ^v. Minnesota, The Task Force to 
Study Programs Leading to Certification for ^Teachers of Soci^al Studies 
(1973) started with the identification of "pupil outcomes toward which a 
competent teacher makes progress," From there, they generated a list of 
"teacher behaviors which facilitates achievement of pupil outcomes." 
Finally, they developed a list of "competencies which facilitate those 
teacher behaviors." 

The course conversion procedure is also very frequently employed, 
particularly in states where a mandate has been issued. This approach 
commonly results in the translation or reformulation of present courses 
into new statements of behavioral objectives or competencies. The know- 
ledge and skills a teacher should possess are^vinf erred from the current 
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course content. As with the tcsk-anal-'tic procedur'. this approach tends 
to perpetuate the status quo and hence is not likely co r^ult in many 
significant program changes. An advantage of this eipproach^ however, 
is that it is expedient~changes can be made quickly and at r^atively 
low cost. \ 

The theoretical approach, while conceptually --r v promdsing. Is 
undoubtedly the most costly and difficult to utilins. This approachXre- 
quires extensive study and research and a high degree of both technixial 
skill and conceptual expertise among program developers. Theories and 
models of learning and human behavior are complex and abstract and re- 
quire a great deal of interpretation and extrapolatioMi There is also 
the limitation that theoretically d.o-ri:ve\i prcgrams can only be successful 
if the underlying theories used are, in fact, accurate descriptions of 
the realities of the teaching process. 

In specifying cocnetancies by any one of these ::hree procedures, 
there has been an atteispt made in most cases to identify teaching com- 
petencies in each of the three learning domains: cognitive, psychomotor, 
and affective. Although critics have repeatedly accused PBTE programs 
of being dehumanizing and mechanistic, in many programs special efforts 
have been made to include the affective element. One of the categories 
specified by Benson, et.al. (1972) is "Nurture Humaneness." Florida 
International University's list of competencies includes "provide posi- 
tive teacher-student interaction." Weber State's competencies include 
"interaction- kkills." The University of Texas at Austin composed each 
competency using a synthesis of three parts: problem solving, human 
relations, and job task. Likewise, the affective element is evident 
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throughout the Cotrell elements and criteria and the University of 
Nebraska's MUSTEP program* 

One variable involved in competency generation is the level of 
specificity of the competency statements* To illustrate, the following 
list contains examples of various persons or institutions that have 
identified teacher competencies and the number of competencies they iden- 
tified: 



Michigan State Model Elementary 
Program 

Cotrell 

Wright 

Courtney 

Walsh 

Burke 

University of Texas at Austin 
Florida International University 
Lehigh University 



2 ,700 competencies 

384 performance elements 
327 teaching tasks 
130 items 
197 competencies 
80 competencies 
27 critical competencies 
7 generic competencies 
4 competencies 
2 competencies 



Kite 

Compare the scope of one of Cotrell 's 384 competencies, "Write a Lesson 
Plan," with the scope of Hite*s two competencies: Teachers can state 
objectives, and Candidate's pupils demonstrate growth consistent with 
stated objectives. 

How many original competencies are identified and what level of 
specificity is used is not critical, however. What is critical is that 
each competency is ultimately broken down to a leval^of specificity which 
is measurable^. Each of Cotrell* s 384 elements is further broken down 
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Into measurable criteria. For example, the element, "Write a Lesson 
Plan,*' is ^broken down into eight criteria, one of which is "The lesson 
was baaed on the specific student performance objectives." Similarly, 
at the University of Texas at Austin, the 27 critical competencies are 
broken down into 143 major competencies which, in turn, are broken down 
to 246 specific competencies. Therefore, while competencies may vary 
in scope and breadth, the ultimate product of the competency identifi- 
cation process must be measurable criteria if the program which is devel-- 
oped around these competencies is to be, in fact, performance-based. 

Another variable is the level of mastery for which the competencies- 
were identified. The Cotrell study attempted to identify all the com- 
petencies important to the successful vocational teacher. On the other 
,hand, the State University College of New York at Buffalo and the Frieder 
model (Okey, Brown and Levie, n.d.) sought to identify competencies for 
the beginning; teacher only. Many institutions have started with existing 
competency lists and selected from those lists the competencies which 
specify the level of mastery for which they are training teachers at 
their particular institution, state, or instructional area. 

. The validation procedures used by program developers to authenticate 
the competencies which were identified are, for the most part, similar 
to the procedures used to identify them. Although the term "validation" 
is used, it is more .nearly a "verification" process. Lists of competen- 
cies were (1) compared to other lists; (2) given to educators at all 
levels and rated as to the importance of each item; (3) subjected to 
Q-Sort and Delphi techniques; and (4) compared to the . literature. 
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Using these identification and validation procedures, or some com- 
bination thereof, a large number of competencies have been generated. 
There are lists of competencies generic to all teachers and lists of 
competencies needed by teachers of specific areas: Industrial Arts, 
Agriculture, Distributive Education, English, Elementary, Social Studies • 
What is needed now, according to Warmbrod (1974) , is not identification 
of more competencies, but an effort to make sense and order out of the 
ones we have; that is, determine which ones do make a difference. Re- 
search is underway at a number of institutions for the purpose of re- 
lating teaching beiiaviors to student learning. The National Institute of 
Education (NIE) is supporting projects in this area by the Far West Lab, 
the California Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing, and the 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Education in Austin. Accord- 
ing to Rosenshine (1974), large scale studies about the relationship 
between teaching competencies and student achievement are also underway 
at the Center for Educational Policy Research at Harvard, the Institute 
for Development of Human Research at the University of Florida, the 
Stanford Research Institute, the Bureau of Educationally Handicapped, and 
at the Purdue Educational Research Center. 

MODULE DEVELOPMENT 

For most of the PBTE programs currently in existence, specified 
competencies have been formed into some type of* printed package • Most 
packages are called modules, some are called ILPs (Individualized Learning 
Packages), and some LAPs (Learning Activity Packages). While modules 
are not an essential characteristic of PBTE, their flexibility and adapt- 
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ability facilitate performance-based instruction. Some PBTE materials 
have been given special institutional or other type names (e.g., POP 
KITS, WILKIT5, WAYNE KITS, MINN MODS)^. These packages vary in length 
from one-page outlines to totally self-contained booklets which include 
all necessary iiL.f ormation and directions for use. The outline-type 
modules serve priimarily to make public the competencies; many are similar 
to course prospectuses. Since two of the most desirable characteristics 
of PBTE are that instruction should be self-paced and individualized, 
the most fully developed, self-explanatory modules seem preferable. The 
majority of modules developed thus far do not include options for per- 
formance of the , ski 11 in an "actual teaching role; the final experience 
or post-assessment tends to be of the paper-pencil Variety or the stu- 
dent's performance in a simulated situation is assessed using a per- 
formance checklist or the resource person's subjective judgment. The 



modules produced by The Center for Vocational Education are unusual in 
that each module includes (1) a final learning experience which always 
involves student performance in an actual school situation, and (2) use 



for successful' performance. If there is a single point at which existing 



programs break down in their quest to become truly competency- or 
perfomiance-b3.sed , it is probably in the area of final assessment. If 
student competency is measured by a paper an-d pencil test, or if compe- 
tencies are specified only to serve as a structure for course development 
and not as a basis for assessment, then PBTE is little different than the 
traditional course-approach to teacher education. s 



of a "Teacher Performance Assessment Form'* which 
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Existing modules generally have fairly similar elements as follows: 

1. A listing of prerequisites 

2. Directions for uding the module; often this is handled using 
a flow chart 

3. Rationale or introduction explaining the importance of the 
competency being covered 

4. A listing of performance objectives: terminal and enabling 
5» A listing of terminology, resources and^materials needed 

6. Preassessment — usually a short-answer test 

r 

7* Explanation of the activities to be completed in order 

to reach each objective; this is often in chart form 
8. Information sheets 

9» Feedback devices — most often essay or objective tests 
10. Post Assessment — usually a short-answer test, but in some 
cases performance at the planning or simulation levels is 
involved, and occasionally performance in an actual school 
situation 

The activities involved in most available modules are structured to 
offer the learner a number of alternate routes for reaching an objective. 
In addition, optional, enrichment, or q^^t activities are frequently 
included for the learner who desires to pursue a particular subject further 
Activities typically itivolve reading, role-playing, planning, reacting 
to case studies, video-taping performance for critiquing by peers, and 
discussion. A number of modules also include recycling activities so that 
a student who does not achieve a particular objective initially can get fur 
ther information or practice without repeating the exact same activities. 
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Module development models are proliferating. Most of these models 
conscientiously practice what they preach. For example. Heath at Oregon 
State University and Houston, et.al. (1972) have developed modules on 
writing modules; Kapfer and Ovard (1971) have developed an Instructional 
Learning Package on preparing and using ILPs ; and Hyder (1971) has de- 
veloped a Learning Activity Package on constructing LAPs. Drumheller 
(1971), Frantz (1974), Hauenstein (1973), and Silvius and Bohn (1975) 
have contributed to the area by producing documents explaining systems 
approaches to curriculum development. Arends , Masla, and Weber (1973) 
have produced the second edition of their CBTE module development hand- 
book. Others, such as Fardig (1975), have produced handbooks or guides 
for the development of modules for secondary and post-secondary tech- 
nical subject, matter instruction. Additionally, many modules which have 
been developed by teacher education institutions as part of their PBTE 
programs are available and can serve as models . 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE CENTER'S PBTE CURRICULA 

The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, has 
developed a Performance-Based Vocational Teacher Education Curriculum 
especially designed for use in implementing pre-service and/or in-service 
PBTE programs in vocational education. These PBTE curricular materials 
consist of 100 Professional Vocational Teacher Education Modules, a Stu- 
dent Guide, and a Resource Person Guide. The development of this cur- 
riculum involved three majoi; phases: (1) the research base, (2) development 
of curricular materials, and (3) testing and revision of materials. 
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These three developmental phases > to be followed by a dissemination phase, 
are shown in diagram form in Figure 2. 

THE RESEARCH BASE 

Center work began with two research projects to determine the essential 
teacher competencies of vocational teachers. Approximately 1,000 voca- 
tional teachers, supervisors, and teacher educators were involved in the 
identification and verification of 384 performance elements, or compe- 
tencies, considered essential for vocational teachers. 

In the first phase of the study, essential competencies needed by 
teachers of conventional programs were ideutified. These were the teaching 
competencies needed by secondary and/or post-secondary teachers in agri- 
cultural, business and office, distributive, health occupations, home 
I 

economics, technical, and trade and industrial education. This study 
resulted in the identification of 256 common competencies (competencies 
needed by teachers in two or more of the seven service areas studied). 

The second phase of the research study sought to determine the es- 
sential teacher competencies needed by teacher coordinators in coopera- 
tive programs, namely off-farm agricultural, wage-earning home economics, 
office occupations, special needs, and trade and industrial education. 
A total of 385 teacher competencies were identified including those 
identified in Phase I of the study. These competencies were clustered 
into ten categories representing ten areas of vocational teacher respon- 
sibility. • The findings of Phases I and II were then merged into one 
comprehensive list of 390 competencies and later reduced to a total '^f 384 

\ 
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Analyze Vocational 
Teacher Performance 
Elements 



Research 

Phase 



Analyze Vocational Teacher- 
Coordinator Performance 
Elements 



Merge Required 
Performance EJ.ements 



Organize Performance 
Elements into 10 Categories 



Develop Criteria for Each 
Performcince Element 



Conduct 
Psychometric 



Development 
and Testing 
Phase 



Cooperative Development 
of Prototype Modules 



Oregon State Uni . 
Uni . of Missouri, 
i and The Center 



i 



Conduct 
Pre] iminary 
Testing 



1 



Consultant 
Module 
Reviews 



Revise Module 



Conduct Advanced 
Testing 



Refine Module 



Dissemination 

and Implementation 

Phase 



Disseminate Materials 
find Assist 
With Implementation 



Utilize Materials 
in Preservice 
Vocational Teacher 
Education Programs 



± . 

Utilize Materials 
In-service Vocational 
Teacher Educatidu 
Programs 



Figure 2. Phases of the PBVTE Curricula . Development 
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through elimination of duplication. These vocational teacher competencies 
are organized into the following categories: 



A — 


Program Planning, Development, and Evaluation 


B ~ 


Instructional Planning 


C 


Instructional Execution 


D ~ 


Instructional Evaluation 


E 


Instructional Management 


F — 


Guidance 


G — 


School- Community Relations 


H — 


Student Vocational Organizations 


I — 


Professional Role and Development 


,J — 


Coordination 



Finally, a set of performance-oriented general objectives specifying 

the task and the general criteria for evaluating a teacher ^s performance 

3 

of the stated activity was developed. 

DEVELOPMENT OF CURRICULAR MATERIALS 

Follcwing the identification of the 38A vocational teacher compe- 
tencies, work was initiated to develop the necessary curricular materials 
for implementing PBTE programs at the preservice and in-service' levels 
for all vocational service areas • The curricular materials are in the 
form of individualized learning packages, or modules, each of which has 
as its base one or more or the 384 competencies. By basing the modules 
on the verified competencies, there is solid assurance that the objectives 

3 

Calvin Cotrell, et»al. , Model Curricula for Vocational and Techni- 
cal Teacher Education: Report No> V— General Objectives^ Set II (Columbus 
Ohio: The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 
1972)- 
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of the modules actually represent competencies needed by vocational 
teachers. 

To further assure that the materials developed reflect the actual 
needs of vocational teachers and that the materials would be acceptable 
by all vocational areas, the module development process was structured 
to ensure maximum involvement of persons actively engaged in vocational 
teacher preparation. Each module was originally developed in cooperation 
with vocational teacher education faculties at Oregon State University 
in Corvallis, and University of Missouri in Columbia. Center staff worked 
with the writing teams at the institution sites. 

An organized procedure of development, review, and revision was 
followed by the writing teams at each of these sites during the initial 
module development. Following the development of each module to the 
satisfaction of the faculty at the site, the module was then forvarded to 
the other site to be reviewed and critiqued by their faculty. Each module 
also was reviewed and critiqued by Center staff. Finally, a synthesis 
of all faculty and staff reviews was developed, and the module was re- 
vised by Center staff. From this process, 118 Professional Vocational 
Teacher Education Modules were developed and revised in preparation for 
initial testing. 

TESTING AND REVISION OF THE MATERIALS 

Initial testing of the performance-based curricular materials was 
carried out at Oregon State University, University- of Missouri-Columbia, 
and Temple University. Each of the 118 modules was used by a minimum of 
10 pre-service and/or in-service vocational teachers at. one or more of 
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the test sites. Reaction forms were completed by each student for each 
module used and by each faculty member or resource person for each module 
they administered. In addition, in-depth taped interviews wore conducted 
to clarify and gain additional feedback from students and resource per- 
sons for a sampling of the modules tested. 

Concurrently, the California Testing Bureau of McGraw-Hill conducted 
psychometric refinement of the objectives and assessment instruments 
in each of the 118 modules. Several individual modules and entire cate- 
gories of modules were also reviewed and critiqued by independent con- 
sultants and subject matter experts during this phase of the study. 

Using the inputs from students and resource persons, the psycho- 
metric refinements, anu "he consultant reviews, each of the modules un-- 
derwent major revision of content and format. A rigorous revision process 
was employed utjbs^izing module revision teams of three persons each 
and standardized procedures to assure consideration of all inputs and 
to maintain standards of quality and uniformity in the materials. Sev- 
eral recombinations of performance elements were suggested by module 
users during the preliminary testing phase. Incorporation of these 
suggestions resulted in a reduction from a total of 118 modules to 100 
modules. 

Advanced testing of the materials is being conducted at 17 sites 
in diverse geographic areas and settings as well as several differing 
PBTE program structures. Feedback from each individual and each re- 
source person using the modules is being gathered to further improve 
the materials. User feedback will also provide information as to the 
characteristics of the user and how well the materials serve his/her 
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needs. Following completion of the advanced testing and refinement of 
the materials » the Center's PBTE curriculum will be released for publi- 
cation and dissemination- 

A concerted effort has been made in the development of the modules 
V to keep them consistent with the essential principles and concepts of 
performance-based teacher education. At the same time, the instructional 
materials have been made as attractive and convenient to the learner 
as possible. The following are some of the major features included in 
the module design: 

1. Each module focuses on one or more verified vocational 
teacher competencies. 

2. Modular design provides maximum flexibility for designing 
individualized programs. 

3. Learning experiences allow for individual or group in- 
struction . 

A. All modules are suitable for preservice and/or in-service 
education . 

5. Most modules are self-contained. 

6. Optional resources include printed and multi-media materials. 

7. The design permits use o^f local situatipn-^specif ic materials. 

8. Each module culminates with student assessment of the 
competency in an actual school situation. 

The Center's in^tructibnal modules encompass the learning of a 
single identified objective or a small group of related objectives that 
can be learned effectively together. All of the learning activities 
presented in each module are directed toward achievement of the stated 
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objective (s) . Basically linear in instructional design, there is, • 
however, provision for individualized learning activity options and for 
the by-passing of learning activities by trainees who have acquired the 
designated competence through previous experience. 

The instructional module consists of a number of components, each 
supporting and contributing to the strength of the whole. While the 
individual module is intended to be used as an instructional entity, 
the resource person may enrich the learning experiences and modify the 
instructional mode to meet the needs of individual learners. Although 
module structure varies somewhat depending on the subject matter con^ 
..tent, the typical instructional sequence is given below. A graphic 
representation of the sequence is present in Figure 3. 

1. A statement of the terminal instructional objective 
is provided for the student. 

2. Cognitive knowledge necessary for the performance of 
the conrpetence and its application is provided. 

3. Opportunity for planning experiences is provided. 

4. Opportunity for practice performance or simulated per- 
formance is provided. 

5. Optional activities are suggested (for enrichment and 
for trainees with special interests). 

&• Alternate activities are given for activities that may 
be difficult to complete (e.g., activities calling for 
the use of peers) . 

7. The trainee may select learning experiences depending 
on previous experience or personal need. 

.» 
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8. Feedback and reinforcement are provided the trainee 
at the end of each learning experience, 

9. Final demonstration of the specified competence takes 
place in an actual school situation, 

10. The already competent trainee may "test out" of the 
module by going directly to the final experience. 

PBTE AS AN INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM 

Performance-based teacher education is conceived by Center staff as 
a system for the development and delivery of the instructional program — 
from identification of teacher competencies to teacher professional 
effectiveness. In this systematic approach, each component supports the 
others and each, in turn, is affected by the requirements of others* All 
of the components are directed toward providing an instructional gestalt 
in which the resource person and teacher trainee can work together coopera^ 
tively in the process of learning. Following is a brief description of 
the necessary components in this process, with a graphic representation 
given in Figure A. 

1- The system should be built on a group of verified com- 
petencies (e.g., Cotrell's list of 384 competencies needed 
by vocational teachers). 
2* Overall structure and specific format of instructional 

materials must be developed. 
3# Instructional modules should form the instructional core 
of the system. 
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4. A student guide is needed to orient trainees to the PBTE 
approach • 

5. Supporting instructional resources, including printed 
materials, multi-media materials, etc,, need to be 
developed. 

Supporting fr zilities needed include a resource center, 
videotaping studio, viewing room, conference rooms. 

7. The resource person is an integral and essential component 
of the system. The resource person acts as advisor, 
helper, coordinator, and evaluator. 

8. A resource person's guide help i the teacher educator to 
function in a new and perhaps unfamiliar role. 

9. The implementation guide assists in the processes of 
organizing and managing the PBTE program. 

10. Actual school classrooms are essential for the final 
demonstrated performance of che competency. 

MODULE EVALUATION 

Evaluation of the Center *s materials is a continuous process. 
It begins as the modules are conceptualized and continues as the modules 
are designed, developed, field tested, and implemented in a teacher 
education program. Input from evaluation may be inforual and subjective 
or formal and empirical. Ideally, evaluation is a never-ending effort. 

Each cutriculum designer should develop evaluative criteria based 
on the underlying educational philosophy and approach of the performance 
based teacher education in which he or she is working. Many criteria, 
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however, will be common to all PBTE instructional materials. The three 
evaluation instruments in Appendixes A, B, and C have proven useful in 
materials-development projects aiid may be adapted by program constructors 
to fit their particular needs. The first (Appendix A) asks broad ques- 
tions about the bases and content on which the module is constn^cted , 
The second (Appendix B) is a more specific checklist, designed to focus 
on each element of the module • The third (Appendix C) is a very detailed 
device that may be especially useful in the final refinement stages of 
module development. 
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Appendix A. Evaluation of Perf onnance-Based Instructional Packages 

1. Is it competency based? 

a. Does the terminal objective require actual performance of a 
task or tasks of the occupation? 

b. Is there a series of explicitly stated objectives leading to 
the terminal performance? 

2. '"Does it treat the "Why" and "How" of the performance? 

3. Do the learning experiences deliver on the objective? 

a. Is there a series of logically sequenced learning experiences 
leading to performance of the actual task or tasks? 

Are the learning activities reasonable expectations considering 
demands for physical resources, student time,\and resource per- 
son time? 

4. Does it culminate with assessment of actual performance, with a com- 
prehensive listing of performance criteria provided? 

5. Does it contain clearly stated, easy to follow directions? 

/ 

6. Is flexibility provided for the student to select learning experiences 
appropriate to individual needs? / 

/ 

7. Does it have a high degree of utility — can it realistically be imr 
plemented in the field? / 

3. Is it attractive? . 

/ ■ 

/ 
/ 

I 



/ 



/ 
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Appendix B. Module Assessment Checklist 



MODULE NO, 



MODULE TITLE: 



ELEMENTS 



YES 


NO 


9 


COMMENTS 








1. 








a. 








u 

D • 








Z * 








•3. 
















a. 








b. 








c. 








d. 








e. 
























11 • 








1. 








j. 








k. 








1. 








5. 








a. 



1. The introduction : 

a. describes what the student will 
learn. ^ 

b. tells the. student why the compe- 
tency is needed. 

2. The directions are correct and ex-plicit. 

3. ' The objectives are correctly stated. 

4. The learning activities : 

a. are consistent with the objectives. 

b. provide sufficient opportunity for 
the student to learn, 

c. are practicable and feasible. 

d. are appropriate to t^he student level, 

e. are clearly and succinctly stated. 

f. include a variety of learning modes. 

g. are limited to the uecessary 
knowledge and skills. . . 

are free from harmful side effects. 

are largely self-^ixistructicynal* 

provide student reinforcement. 



k. 



provide practice of 'skills in 
controlled settings. 

provide simulated or real-world 
tryout of competency. 



Student self-checks ; 

a. are directly related to the 
objective 
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ELEMENTS 






? 
f 


LiVjnnxiiiM 1 o 


b. 


cover the required knowledge 








b. 




provide the student with feedback 








c. 


). The 


instruction sheets: 








6. 


a. 


are clearly and correctly titled. 








a. 


b. 


are written at the student's level. 








b. 


Co 


provide the essential information. 








^ . 


d. 


Include appropriate instructional 
illustrations. 








d. 


e. 


are adequate in scope and depth. 








e • 


^ The 


instructor's final checklist: 










a. 


is in correct format. 








a. 


b. 


measures student acheivement 
of the module objectives. 








b- 




is limited to the competencies 
stated in the objective. 








c. 


d. 


states the desired perfomnance 
in unambiguous terms. 








d. 




is based on observable student 
performance or the. product of 
performance. 








e. 
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Appendix C. Module Review Checklist 

MODULE TITLE: REVIEWED BY: 

i ~ " ' - - ■ ■ — 

Language 

1. The I terminology is defined in the introduction or in- 
formation sheets.' ^ YES NO 

2. The terminology is consistent throughout. YES NO 

3. The directions are simply and clearly stated, and complete. YES NO' 

4. The performance objectives are stated in measurable terms. YES NO 

5. The directions clarify the performance objectives; they 

are not simply a restatement of the performance objectives. YES NO 

6. The directi ons clarify, what the performance is, how to 

do it, and i^hy it is necessary. YES NO 

7. The language Is lively and interesting; it is not merely 
mechanical. YES NO 

8. The language is geared to the level of an average reader. YES NO 
Learning Experiences , 

1. Learning experiences are sequenced logically. YES NO 

2. Learning experiences do not overlap. YES NO 

3. Learning experiences lead to competency in the perfor- 
mance objective. YES NO 

4. All required readings contribute directly to attaining 

the objective. YES NO 

5. All required activities contribute directly ,to attaining 

the objective. YES NO 

6. When an activity may be difficult to implement, alter- 
nate ways of completing the activity are provided. YES NO 

7. Optional learning activities are provided to give depth 

and flexibility to the learning experience. YES NO 

8* A range of activities is provided to accommodate students 

of different abilities, needs, and interests. YES NO 
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9, A range of activities is provided to allow for both in- 
dividual and group work* YES NO 

10, Role playing activities Include role descriptions and 
situatione to guide anyone playing a role outside his/ 

her own frame of reference. YES NO 

11. The learning activities are varied and interesting, with 
a mittimum of repetition from one learning experience to 

another. YES NO 



Information Sheets (Criteria in the "Langu8r,e" section apply 
here) 

1. The module is self --contained , if possible, and practical. YES NO 

2. Information sheets contain, up-to-date information. YES NO 

3. Information sheets are concrete and tangible, not just 
vague generalities or lists of criteria; they tell 

"how^-to." YES NO 

4. Information sheets are relevant to vocaf.ional education, 
with examples drawn from various service areas of voca- 
tional education. NO 

5. Outside resources require less than 30 pages of reading 

per . learning experience. YES NO 

6. Outside resources are not more than 10 years old (unless 

they are of exceptional value) . YES NO 

7. There are three or fewer outride references per learning 
experience. YES NO 

8* Outside references are standard enough that they should 

be readily available to any module user. YES NO 

S6tf-€hecks, Mod^Sil Answers, Checklists 

1. Self-checks are not simply rote activities, and are not 
obvious without the information provided in the learning 
experience . YES NO 

2. Self-checks comprehensively reflect the information pro-- 

vided in the learning experience. YES NO 

3. Model answers (which do tnore than parrot the information 

in the readings) are provided to reinforce learning. YES NO 
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4* Checklists are stated in observable, performance terms. YES NO 

5. Checklists include all criteria necessary for successful 
performance. YES NO 

6. Checklists actually assess the learner's progress toward 

the objective. YES NO 

7. Alternatives to peer evaluation are provided for those 

learners who cannot arrange to work with peers, YES NO 

8. Each feedback device includes a stated level of perfor- 
mance. YES NO 

9. Evaluations provide for recycliap, if the level of per- 
formance is not met. YES NO 



M edia ^ 

1. The media is applicable to all vocational service areas. YES NO 

2. The media Illustrates, clarifies, reinforces, or extends 
%he concepts introduced in the module^ it doesn't simply 

repeat them. YES NO 

3. The media is realistic, i.e., the teacher , students and 

real school setting are believable. YES NO 

4. The length cf the media is reasonable (10 to 20 minutes). YES NO 

5. The media is interesting visually /aurally • YES NO 

6. The media is clear visually /aurally . YES NO 

7. If the media includes an exemplary instructor, the in- 
structor: 

a. relates well with students. YES NO 

b. uses student feedback. YES NO 

c. uses media or teaching aids where appropriate. YES NO 

d. presents information geared to the needs of the stu-- 

dents. YES NO 

e. teaches on the basis of up^to-date learning theory. YES NO 

8. The media is free from racial and sex bias* YES NO 
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9* The media is lively and action-oriented. YES NO 

10, The. information ia presented in a logical manner* YES NO 

Overall 

1- The module delivers on the objectives. YES NO 

2. The module meets "^new format*" specifications. YES NO 

3. Module is intexmally consistent (objs., directions, feed- 
back devices, etc. do not contradict each other, directly 

or indirectly) . YES NO 

4. No learning experience other than the final learning ex- 
perience requires performance in a real school situation. YES NO 

5. Opportunity is provided for practicing any performance 

which must be executed in the real world. YES NO 

6. The final learning experience requires performance in an 

actual school situation. YES NO 

7. The learning experiences are realistic; i.e., they do not 
require an unreasonable amount of prior kaowledge or of 

time on the part of the learner. YES NO 

8. The module is easy to implement; i.e., it does not require 

an unreasonable amount of the resource person *s time. YES NO 

9. Learning activities, information sheets, case studies, re- 
sources, etc. provide across-the-board representation of 

the various service areas in vocational education. YES NO 

10. An introductory statement is provided which motivates the 
student by explaining why the competency is needed, not 

singly what the competency consists of. YES NO 

\ • ■ 

11. An Introductory statement is provided which places the 
module in a frame of reference with other modules In the 
category, and with the broad theory of vocational educa- 
tion. YES NO 

12. All necessary prerequisite ccnnpetencies are listed. YES NO 
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DELIVERING LEARNING/TEACHING 
FOR COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION 

A cursory reviov of the previous papers indicated that ^''Competencv- 
Based Teacher Edu tion: A N£.tional Perspective/' ''Competency-^Based 
Programs and Materials for Vocational Teacher Education/* and ''Service 
Area Focus on CoTnpi?tency-Based Teacher Education" have been addressed. 
This particular paper and the paper which follows address the knowledges, 
skills, and hopefully attitudes necessary f^^the development of compe- 
tency-based teacher education materials • 

This paper may best be described in terms of eight questions. The 
questions are: (1) What are Vogler's CBE perspectives? (2) What is CBE? 
(3) What are the products of CBE? (4) What are the functional components 
of CBE? (5) What is learning/teaching? (6) What is the delivery strategy? 
(7) What is the jargon? and, (8) What is the function of a module? 

*~^1AT ARE VOGLER'S CBE PERSPECTIVES? 

Most existing teacher education programs have evolved over time. 
The teacher educator- ; interests, textbooks, teacher certification re- 
quirements, college c^'^gree requirements, inherited course syllabi, and a 
multitude of other variables have contributed to this evolution. All 
too often the variables have had little to do with the knowledge 3 skills, 
and attitudes required by ceachers. •i;:iua, the teacher education curriculum 
has often addressed teacher comi.^nencic through happenstance rather 
than by desigrit 
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One alternative to a happenstance curricul'ixa is to utilize compe- 
tencies in the development of professional teacher education programs. 
In 1971, The University of Michigan embarked upon such a project to de-- 
velop a teacher education program utilizing competencies as a foundation. 
The project was funded by the State of Michigan, Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational-Technical Education Services. This developmental 
project resulted in an operational, competency-based, upper-division, 
comprehensive occupational teacher education program. Graduates of the 
program exiti:;d with a Bachelor of Science degree in education; provisional, 
general certiiication; and provisional, vocational certification, with* 
each prepared to teach his or het vocational area. 

A residual outcome of this project has been the development u 
personal perspective on competency-based education. Th2 perspective can 
best be indicated by the following five observations rele* ;?d to competency- 
based education. 

1. Teacher education curriculum developers and implementorg 
often expect t*oo much from competencies, goal statements, 
and performance objectives. These components are coramuni-' 
cation devices. To c pect more from them than communicaticn 
will lead to serious problems. 

2. The delivery of learning experiences by modules has often 
been considered the singular system for providing the non-' 
field based instruction. ^ Although a 'Podular option is 

very dti^irable, it should only be an option. Other delivery 
systems, including i:radi:ional groxip instruction, may be 
more appropriate for a given situation. Further, adoption 
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of a modular contpetency-based delivery system would be 
unrealistic at this time. The current materials available 
to deliver a modular system are limited. Although materials 
could be purchased , the materials would require revision 
for specific situations. Finally, to expect t.iat all stu- 
dents learn best under a modular system would be as much 
in error, as to believe that all students learn best with 
traditional systems. \ 

I. 

3. Followers of CBTE often believe that the evaluation prob- 
lems of Leacher education will be solved with a competency- 
based approach. The performance objectives with criteric 
of reference provide an excellent means of communicating 
the evaluation intentions. However, the mechanics of evalu- 
ation for a large group of objectives and a large group 
of students are huge. The problem is magnified when con- 
sideration is given to other variables. Example variables 
include assessing stur.ents upon entry, measuring durability 
of competence, relating competence to teacher gper tif ication , 
recycling current or returiting students, evaluating field- 
based competence, and determining psychomotor and affective 
competence - 

The emphasis in a competency-based program often shifts to 
exit requirements. Although this is very appropriate and 
consistent with the competency-based model, reality suggests 
that attention must also be <^iven to entranca requirements. 
The experMfc^e to accurately evaluate a prospective ceacher 
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does not exist. Thus, the student ratio of entrance to 
exit ren-ains out of b-"'ance, and a tendency to permit • 
incoc/petence prevails. 
5. Administrative decision makers often be" eve that a competency-' 
based progiram will reduce the number of teacher educators 
while increasing the number of teachers prepared. Teacher 
educator aides can relieve the teacher educator of certain 
duties. Modules can replace scheduled classes . Cooperating 
teachers can assume more responsibilities in teacher educa- 
tion. However, the nucleus of a good teacher education 
program is dependent upon low teacher /student ratios and 
student access to the expert teacher educator. 

WHAT IS CBE? 

\ Competency-based education is equal to performance-based education. 

Competency-based teacher education is equal to performance-based teacher 
education and is one example of competency-based education. Competency- 
based teacher education does not have sole rights on the whole competency-- 
based education movement. Competency-based teacher education is only 
one example of the total movement. Hopefully, competency-based teacher 
education can spawn teachers who will be competency-based in their opera- 
tions. To put it different^ » one should not be concerned with which 
came first — the chicken or the egg. The important point is to have a 
chicken capable of producing eggs. The remarks that follow lould be 
applicable to both CBE and CBTE. 

A more direct p5and less circular double talk definition of co petency- 
based educ^Jtlon might sound something like this: the organizational 
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structure of learning/teaching which permits description in advance of 
the knowledges, skills, and rfititudes that a studeit should possess 
upon exit from a progran or course, 

r 

WHAT ARE THE PRODUCTS OF CBE? 

Historically, teachers have assumed the authority and the respon- 
sibility for the learning/ teachjn^ environment. The result h:is been a 
teacher-centered approach co education. Competency-Abased education can 
produce four Outcomes that would be more closely aligned to student- 
centered education. The four CBE products are: (1) a shift of respon- 
sibility from the teacher to the student, (2) a shift of emphasis from 
learning process to learning outcome, (3) a clarification of instructional 
Intent, and (A) setting of the stage for evaluation. The interface "'nrl 
inq>ortance of these four products will emerge through responses to the 
remaining advance organization questions of this presentation. 

WHAT ARE FUNCTIONAL COMPONENTS OF CBE? 

The functional components of competency-based education may be 
divided into two categories. The first /category is an advanced organizer 
or communication device. Goals, competencies, performance objectives, 
and syllabi comprise the category. All four devices should be developed 
in the planning stages of education. 

The second category of fiinction^ components of competency-based 
education is the delivery strategy system. This category includes learning/ 
teaching experiences and criterion-referenced testing. The category 
equates to the itaplemetitation phase of education. CBE leamlnc/ teaching 
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experiences vnay emanate ^rom gvcup , individualized, and combination 
strategies, 'rhe latter atrategy may utilize both small groups and in- 
dividualized instructional packages- The learning/ teaching strategy 
will be elaborated in a following section of this presentation. 

Criterion-^referenced testing is the ultimate CBE tool for it re- 
quires that the performances of students be compared to standards speci- 
fied in perrcrmance objectives. Upon lompletion of criterion-referenced 
testing, the developmei. c/ imp lamentation loop is completed. 

WHAT IS LEARNING/TEACHING? 

Learning/teaching may best be described using the problem-solving 
model. This niodel is comprised of five basic questions: Where am I 
now? Where am I going? Why am I going? How am I going to get there? 
How do I know when I'm there? The words "student" or "teacher" may be 
substituted for the word "I." Tr.us, the model becomes: mere is the 
student going now? Where is the student going? Why is the student going? 
How is the student going to there? How does the student know when 

he is there? Likewise, the model may read: Where is the t ^^acher now? 
vniere is the teacher going? Why is the teacher going? How is the teacher 
going to get there? How does the teacher know when the teacher is there? 

The substitution of the word "teacher" or "student" into the problem^ 
soirving model makes it consiste :t with the products and the components 
of CBE. To illustrate, the student problem-solving model provides for 
the shift of responsibility to the student. The emphasis shifts to stu- 
dent learning outcomes; and therefore, the instructional intent is 
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clarified. Finally, the notion of how does the student know when he 
is there sets the stage for evaluation. 

The teacher problcirr-solving model is consistent with CBE in that 
the compcoients of CBE require advance organizers. As noted earlier, the 
CBE advanced organizers are goals, competencies, performance: objectives, 
and syllabi. The natural consequence is a problem-solving itzrocess which 
i s ccmp lemen tairy t o CBE . 

WH/^ IS THE DELIVERY STRAI:EGY? 

Traditionally, learning/ t<iaching has been provided in the group 
setting. The teacher is the authority figure and usually is placed at 
the front and center of the Rroup . An alternative for teacher-centered 
instruction is student-centered instruction. This can be facilitated by 
self-contained learning/ teaching tools called modules. Both strategies 
have their advantages and disadvantages. Consequently, a third learning/ 
teaching strategy can evolve which is a Combination system. The com- 
bination strategy permits the use of either group techniques or individu- 
alized techniques. Further, the combination strategy retains the large 
group instructional option. 

The tools for group, individualized, and combination strategies are 
units, modules, and Mo-Uns. Group instruction usually ±8 organized by 
units which break into lesson plans. Individualized instruction is 
usually organized into modules. The format and components will be ad- 
dressed in the "Writing a CBE Module" presentation. The combin/ tion , 
instruction may be organized into a device, which for lack of a better word, 
is cal^'ed a Mo-Un. A Mo-Un utilizes the first two letters of module 
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and the firsc two letters of unit, and in pre 2 uses both lesson 
Dlans and nodules. Figure 1 illustrates the group, indivic il, a^d 
combination delivery strategies.' Figure 1 further identifies the learning/ 
teaching delivery tools ^ 
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000 
000 
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Kodule 



.0 



' INDIVIDUAL 



Mo-Vn 
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000 
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Figure 1. CBE Delivery Strategies 



WHAT IS THE JARGON? 



Professors keep their jobs by inventing nev words for use with old 
definitions. Several professors have been fully eL., loyed in the develop- 
ment of CBE. They have brought in special definitions of modules, mo-uns , 

goals, performance objectives, pre-assessuieut , post-assessment, criterion 

I 

of reference, criterion-- reference testing, and many others. As onje moves 

through CBE materials, one will have questions regarding the def liiltiotis . 

1 

1 

The safest approach is to use common sense and to accept the idea that 

1 

there appears to be no one right definition for any of the terms. l.There- 
fore, you are given the license to be creative and to define and ^invent 
your own new 
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WHAT IS THE FUNCTION OF A MODULE? 

Modules niiiy be defined self-coatained learaing/teaciilic^ tools. 
The module say be used in the individualized or in the combination strategy. 
The module is the crucial element tor individualized or combination 
strategy. Therefore, the Importapce of modules and the ability to write 
them becomes paramount. 

The module functions are illustrated in Figure 2. One should note 
that the ultimate function of modules is flexibility for the presentation 
of instructional content. 

SUMMARY 

This paper has briefly addressed sight questions related to "Deli- 
vering Learning/Teaching for CBE." Scrutiny of the infor^nation permits 
one to deduce that CBE is consistent with contemporary learning/ teaching 
theory and principles. CBE mandates a planning and execution scheme 
which is in harmony • Finally, CBE affords an opportunity for progressive 
change in education. 
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WRITING COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATION MODULES 



Eight basic questions provide the background information for writing 
CBE modules. They are^ (1) What are the functional components of a 

module? (2) What is the cover page function, (3) What is the introduc- 

'\ 

tion function? (4) What is performance objective function? (5) What is 

'^•■^ 

pre-assessment function? (6) What is learning experience function? 

(7) What is post-assessment function? (8) What is the reference function? 



WHAT ARE THE FUNCTIONAL COMPONENTS OF A MODULE? 



There are an infinite variety of formats for modules; however, a 
workable format must move the learner logically and sequentially through 
a series of events that will enable the learner to meet specified per- 
formance objective(s) . An ultimate test of a module in terms of whether 
or not it delivers is the problem-solving model. One may test any module 
against whether or not the learner knows where he is now, where he is 
going J why he is going, how he is going to get there, and does he know 
when he has arrived. To accomplish this, the following skeletal format 
for modules is offered: 

Cover Page 
Introduction 
Performance Objective 

Pre-Assessment 
Learning Experiences 
Pos t-Asses smen t 
References 
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WHAT IS THE COVER PAGE FUl^CTION? 

In the final analysis, the cover page function must be able to com- 
municate and to attract the attention of the learner. This may be accom- 
plished if four basic components are included: title, content table, 
prerequisites, and directions. 

The title communicates active learning by adding an "ing" to the 
performance element action verb. For instance, the performance element 
"write a lesson plan" becomes the title ^'Writing a Lesson Plan-." The 
second option, to thrust the title into an action form, is to change the 
performance element of the performance objective into a question. The 
performance element "write a lesson plan" might well become "How Do You 
Write a Lesson Plan?" 

The second component of the module cover page should be a content 
table. It will serve as an advance organizer for the total module. The 
content table should include a listing of the format pagination. Thereby, 
a reader could scan the content table and then turn to the specific 
parts. The content table is particularly Important for both the novice 
who is picking up a module for the first time sxid for the experienced 
module user who strives for learning efficiency. 

The prerequisites component should also be identified on the cover 
page. Prerequisites should communicate to the learner the knowledges, 
skills, and attitudes necessary to enter the module. Basically, the 
prerequisites should be kept to a minimum; and, "no prerequisites" is a 
very distinct possibility. Prerequisites may be previous modules, a 
previous course, or a variety of other previous experiences. The ultimate 
prerequisite statement should enable the learner to decide whether he is 
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ready for the module. Howe^ver , the module should also test the learner 
for prerequisite conpetence . 

The directions component should also be provided on the cover page. 
The directions are learning routes for the learner. Directions are not 
only needed on this page but should also he added at the end of each 
section within the module. Well developed module directions will weave 
the student efficiently toward competence. 

WHAT IS THE II^rRODUCTION FUNCTION? 

The introduction to a module will usually follow the cover page 
and serves one primary purpose — to address the problem-solving model 
tiuestion, "Why is it important?" The "why" answer must be -evident to 
the learner upon completion of the introduction. "Why" answers create 
interest, establish basic assumptions, and encourage the leamer to set 
go?*ls. 

The introduction can accomplish interest creation if it arouses 
curiosity; is brief > clever, or stimulating; uses visuals, provides ex- 
pectation of meaningf ulness looks like fun; or creates competition. 
These characteristics can also be used as a checklist for whether or not 
interest has been created and if "why" questions have been answered. 

WHAT IS THE PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE FUNCTION? 

Performance objective must provide the pivot point for the entire ^ 
module. Like all performance objectives, the module performance objec- 
tives must specify the leamer out comes , identify the conditions under 
which the performance should occur, and establish assessment standards. 
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The performance objectives used within a module may be terminal 
and/or enabling. It is essential th^ a terminal performance objective 
be identified. The terminal p "*rf ormance objective should receive a 
prominent place following the introduction. Enabling performance objec- 
tives may be provided as a process device and usually are clustered in 
groups of two or more. If the enabling objectives are accomplished, 
then the terminal performance objective will be accomplished. By in- 
denting, one may locate enabling performance objectives on the same page 
with the terminal objectives. Enabling performanco objectives are^ often 
placed as the headings for learning experience sections. 

, i WHAT IS PRE-A^SESSMENT FUNCTION? 

The pre-assessment function is provided in modules for two basic 
reasons. First, it provides the prerequisite test option. To illustrate 
if a module has a prerequisite, then the prerequisite must be tested. 
The prerequisite may be tested by paper-and-pencil tests or any other 
means which provide evidence that one has met the module entrance re-- 
quiremehts. 

The second reason for a pre-assessment is to permit skipping part or 
all of the module. This pre-as^sessment option allows the student to 
move in jumps or skips throughout the module. The jump or the skip will 
be based upon demonstrated competence. This option is oft:en called 
exemption testing s A convenient and efficient' means of pre-assessment 
for the total skip option is to utilize the post-assessment as the pre- 
assessment . 
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The pre-assessment function also provides some opportunities for the 
learner. It helps the learner make decisions, allows the learner to 
self^pace, and serves as a learner diagnostic tool. The pre-assessment 
may also interface with the introduction by arousing curiosity. Finally, 
one should not be concerned about overusing pre— assessments . Pre— assessments 
are probably the most natural, non-threatening, learning device available. 

WHAT IS THE LEARNING EXPERIENCE FUNCTION? 

The learning experiences provide the meat of the module. Learning 
experiences permit the learner to accomplish the performance objectives • 
The learning experiences section divide and sequence the learning ac- 
tivities. Learning experiences cannot be undersold as a component of. 
the module. All other module parts merely lead to or assess benefits of 
learning experiences. 

The learning experience section should provide variety. It may be 
self-contained and should appeal to several senses, not just learning 
through reading. The section must include assessment, and may require 
supplemental information sheets. It should be domain consistent. In 
other words, the learning experience in a cognitive area should relate to 
a cognitive performance objective. 

The learning experiences may include both crucial and enrichment 
learning experiences. However, all learning experiences should be action 
oriented. If these options can be provided within the learning experi- 
ence section, the section will be a success. 
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ITOAT IS THE POST-ASSESSMENT FUNCTION? 

The post-assessment must test exit competence and facilitate criteria- 
■referencing. It may deliver a comp-out option and may diagnose compe-* 
tency voids. Ideally, the post-assesstnetit will close the learning/ 
teaching loop. 

The post—assessment function may be simplified if several procedural 
points are followed. First, sampling may be used for testing knowledges, 
skills, and attitudes. Secondly ^ post-assessment need not go beyond the 
levels of the performance objective; and thirdly, it is essential that 
one test enough performances and collect enough data to be satisfied that 
competence has been achieved* 

WHAT IS THE REFERENCE FUNCTION? 

Ttie reference function exists as a finalizing effort within the 
module. It should give credit for any materials * works, or ideas utilized 
within the module. The reference section should identify special resources 
needed to satisfactorily complete the module. It provides a listing of 
resources that would help facilitate the module facilitator in preparing 
for execution of the module. Finally, the reference section should pre- 
vent copyvrite suits and keep one out of jail-« 

SUMM;:\RY 

The functional components of a module have been presented. Writing 
a module can be a rather simple task when the information provided earlier \ 
is mastered. However, the parts of a module should not be written in the 
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same order as they are presented in the module. Figure 1 lists the final 
format and the developmental ,order for a CBE module. Basic content 
checks are included. One should bear in mind that this is just one for- 
mat. There are infinite variations. 

Figure 2 provides a critique system for modules. Note that the 
system incorporates the problem-solving model. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL 
ORDER 



Cover Page - 

title , 7 

content table 10 

prerequisites 2 

directions f ox_jiio,dule^ 9 

Introduction - 4 

answer "why" - 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE - TERMINAL 1 
optional enabling P.O.(s) 

Pre-Assessment - 

test prerequisites 3 

allow learner to skip 6 



Learning Experiences 
module meat 
develop learner 

POST"- ASSESSMENT 
test exit 

criterion-'ref erenced 

REFERENCES 

credits' 

unusual resources 



— 

FINAL FORMAT 



8 



Figure 1. Format and Development of CBE Modules 



HINT: Take at least seven sheets of paper and label each 
sheet with one of the above headings* Do what is required 
for each heading in the order listed under the DEVELOPMENTAL 
ORDER. When you have completed the first eight steps, shift 
your papers into the FINAL FORMAT aod then write your di-- 
rections and content table* Naturally, the number of module 
pages will vary* You will» no' doubt, desire to revise after 
this point. Good luckl 
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Yes=2 


Maybe=l 


No=0 


DOES 


THE LEARNER KNOW WHERE HE IS? 








I. 










2. 










3. 












IHE LfcAKi'^EK KNOW WHERE HE IS GOING? 








1. 


Development of knowledge, skill, or attitude 








2. 


Directions to next section evident at end of 
each section • I . . , 










Development of knowledge, skill, or attitude 








DOES 


THE LEARNER KNOW WTi HE IS GOING? 








1. 










2. 


Interest is aroused in introduction 








3. 


Each module section related to other sections 








DOES 


THE LEARNER KNOW HOW HE IS GOING TO GET THERE? 








1. 


Conditions for perfonncmce evident in per- 








^ • 


Sufficient number of learning activities to 








3. 


Learning activities are appropriate .... 








DOES 


THE LEARNER KNOW WHEN HE IS THERE? 








1. 


Measurement of performance facilitated . . . 








2. 


Pre- and post-tests available when required. 








3. 










COLUMN TOTALS 









COMPOSITE CRITIQUE SCORE 

MO DULE RATING J 

^28-30 Ready for tryout 16--22 Maj'or revision needed 0-7 For- 

^23-37 Minor revision needed 8-15 Parts may be useful get this 

one 

1 Figure 2- CBE Module Critique 
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CONCERNS IN THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 



When first introduced ased teacher education (CBTE) 

one might state|: **That S( ..L.e idea, but how can I ever ' 

it into effect in my own institution.'* It is difficult to implement un- 
less adequate resources are provided. Persons working with programs in 
brand new institutions may find— the implementation process to be easier 
than to change a program already in existence. The time seems right for 
inplementation of C?TE , however , as impetus for change is coming from 
many directions. The major concerns for implementation are: (l) pro- 
gram development, (2) flexibility of time, (3) standards and progress 
reporting, (4) toaterials, equipment, and facilities, and (5)^taffing, 
These concerns will be discussed in the paragraphs which follow. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

Two major routes may be taken in program development. The first 
route involves developing the entire CBTE program before beginning to 
use it, while the second route is to move gradually into using the CBTE 
program as it is developed, there are advantages and disadvantages asso 
ciated with each route. 

The major advantage of developing the entire program first is that 
is a more o r de r ly p r o c e du r e • J^s^tev ial s_ar e re ady f 9^;_s^t ud e^^ ^ tu- 

dents know what to expect since objectives and requirements | are neatly 



laid out. Major disadvantages are: (1) it is difficult to 



obtain suf- 



ficient feedback during development concerning how procedures wiir work, 
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(2) staff .pembers are often teaching the old program while developing the 
new, and (3) waiting until the whole program is completely developed may 

mean that it is never completed, 

• 

If a decision is made to take > seer ^ ^oute and implement the 
program as it is developed, it is very impoi ant that competencies be 
clearly defined in the beginning. Otherwise, a faculty may find it very 
easy to arrive at an unexpected destination. 

It is possible to begin teaching a course for which competencies are 
defined and then develop performance objectives for^ each new set or cluster 
of competencies as one progresses; it is much easier for everyone, however, 
if the objectives are also written before the course begins. The sec- 
ond route was used in converting a methods class to CBTE. The procedures 
are explained below: 

First Semester ^ 

A. Identify competencies , 

B. Develop performance objectives 

C. Develop criterion tests 

D. Continue group instruction . ^ 

E. Continue norm-referenced grading 

Second Semester 

A. Refine objectives^, and criterion tests 

B. Provide self-tests for students 

C. Develop retests as needed 

D. Switch to criterion— referenced^ grading ^ 

E. Provide as much remedial work as possible 

Third Semester /■ 



\ 

\ 



A. '' Dete'mffne how content should be divided into modules 

B . Develop some self— ins tructional modules 
vC. Fill in the gaps with group instruction 
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Fourth Semester 

^ 

A. Provide a list of self-instructional modules and objec-- 
tives at |;jeginning of semester 

B. Complete self— instructional modules as needed by students 

Fifth Semester 

A. Revise sit ed time frame 

B. Refine nd procedures 

The time requi ke this transition to CBTE using the second 

route will obviously depend on prior experience of the program developer 
and the amount of time available. The procedure described is not sug- 
gested as a model to follow but simply as a possible plan. The steps 
are not as discrete from one semester to the next as the outline may 
suggest* 

Advantages in using the second route include.: (a) instructor re- 
ceives more immediate feedback on progress, (b) added impetus to keep 
developing the program once materials are promised to students, (c) stu- 
dents, can begin reaping the benefits from some of the changes sooner, arid 
(d) students do not have to make sudden changes — there seems to be a 
remarkable grapevine concerning what to expect in a particular course. 

Disadvantages are that (a) deficiencies at certain stages are more 
apparent to both students and instructors, (b) time pressures may mean 
that materials are sometimes quite rough, and (c) students may feel some- 
what in limbo as changes are occurring. 

^ ' If" release prbvided it" Is^ i^^^^ 

program be developed before implementation. This route may also be fea- 
sible if there is a group effort. In the absence of the* above two condi— 
tions, choose the second alternative, simultaneous development and 
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implementation. It is recommended that a realistic time schedule be 
planned for the development and implementation of the CBTE program. 

FLEXIBILITY OF TIME 

The second major concern is time flexibility. Although one of the 
major ten*-- * ' is that learners can pi aess at their own rate, 

most arc :d iu^o a fixed time frame which ,i?;numes that all learners 

progress at the same rate. Even when instructors manage to achieve time 
flexibility within a particular course, a., fixed time frame within a course 
may still exist. 

All., institutions may not find the same solution to the problem. It 
is recommended that an individual examine the regulations in the ins * i- 
tution within which they plan to implement CBTE safetv valves to use 

in order provide flax :)ilit~ . 

TIME FLEXIBILITY ACROSS CC --ES 

In on attempt to provide time flexibility sc institutions have 
awarded variable credit at the end of the semester depending on amoiin.t of 
work completed. Marshall University had such a proposal reviewed several 
years a: o that received considerable support. "Jhe plan was not approved, 
but more flexibility has been accomplished. 

Anataer method of providing flexibility may be accomplished by let- 
ting s'orzi-its withdraw without penalty from a. course just prior to semester 
exams. ST. jidents may pick up where they left off when they re-enroll if 
they ha'. completed a sizeable portion of the work successfully. 
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There has been a very low withdrawal rate from classes when using 
the CBTE approach at Marshall University. Time pressures toward the end 
of the semester have sometimes been severe for certain students, but 
most finish. One or two students may withdraw during the first three 
weeks, but these same students often withdraw from school before the 
semester is over . 

A second safet^' ij.ve may be provided by giving incompletes.. At 
Marshall University this safety valve opens easier at the graduate level 
than at the undergraduate level. Another safety valve that is already 
available on most campuses is to advise students who work more slowly to 
carry a li^zb ♦ : r se load One student may carry 21 semester hours 
and anoth-. nl;- - or 10. Both students could be meeting requirements. 

Examiitt: the ? /stem to see what loopholes may be found in oviding 
for time f.. .^-..'2. 7. When it has been proven that the CBTE system works, 
cqllege and iini' ersity policies may be changed to permit legitimate flexi- 
bility. - . , . 

TIME FLEXIBILITY WITHIN COURSES 

Theor^ tiaxally , students should be able tc work through course ob- 
jectives c irrrl^' ' y at their own rate.' Pra rically, guidelines nust be 
set in vit'^ of arbitrary completion date- The suggested completion 
time for m ^i^...^ 2ay be changed each semester depending upon time required 
by previous sxm:^.f ; ns 'In ' the' jpr ogf a^^ se t ' tKe ''pace hy^ com-'''^ 

pleting the firrt^t :wo-thirds the modules ahead of a suggeTsted schedule. 
The severe e- ::-c :— semester pressures may be avoided by an ea^ly completion 
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Criterion tests may be rescheduled if students request it. Students 
may ask for tests earlier, sometimes later, depending on other time de- 
mands. In the home economics program at Marshall University, students 
do not take the criterion test with the remainder of the class if they 
are completely unprepared. There is considerable latitude as to when 
students must complete a particular test with an acceptable score. About 
halfway through ^the course, students complete all work up to a certain 
point. This procedure accomplishes twa things: it helps students pace 
their work and makes the job of teacher possible. By mid-term, the teacher 
may pull retests for about 15 or 20 different criterion tests. It is 
difficult to deal with thnt many retests at one time with the amount of 
time and help teacher educators usually have available. 

CBTE permits flexible use of class time rather than requiring it once 
the evaluation system is dealt with. Even though a class is scheduled 
three hours a week, it may not alway-s meet. Part of the time may be used 
for individual conferences; some 4ays may be used for criterion tests; . 
some for retests; and some for special help. Occasionally, filmstrrips 
or slides could be shown during class time;but students are not penalized 
if they prefer to see them at another time or if they choose a reading 
instead. A class discussion may be scheduled on topics as students in- 
dicate the need. 

STANDARDS AND PROGRESS REPORTING 



The third major concern is grading and progress reporting. Teachers 
^111 find themselves in a dilemma as most are required to report , letter 
grades. Some institutions have initiated a policy permitting students 
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to take a certain number of .credits on a pass/fail basis for about five 
years and, more recently, students jhave been allowed to take a few courses 
outside of their major field on this basis. Reactions are mixed and a 
return may be made to giving letter grades for student teaching- Super- 
vising teachers other than those in home economics have indicated that 
student teachers don't work as hard. Studies from other instituf^ons 
have indicated that achievement is lower with pass/fail. A CBXE type of 
program stimulates more effort among students whether or not letter grades 
are given. No data supports this claim, but informal observation over 
a several year period influences the author's belief. The microteaching 
program was an experiment begun in the fall of 1969. It was so successful 
that the efforts were expanded in that direction. Until last year, stu- 
dents received no letter grade as the experience was simply listed as 
a requirement for other courses. Students came to. their nicroteaching 
session even when the-^ missed all other classes the same day. The con- 
stant feedback studeni^s received really made final letter grades unneces- 
sary. The experience was attached to othqr classes. Actually i one year 
a microteaching experience was operated for 24 clc^k hours that wasn't 
attached to anything. Students situply had to meet the requirement. 
Students who were enrolled in an Educational Foundations class substituted 

this experience for a live observation in the public schools. When EDF 

■ ■ \ 

dropped the laboratory requirement, our students completed^ the experience 

.-ev.£m...-though-. they recel-ve<i--nei.ther g^ades-ncr-"Gred:^t-.^ -Two-one-hour— eou-rses-- 

v^re later added to our program which included microteaching. ' 

Advocates of letter grades maintain that grades stimulate effo^r^. 
r.-is use of gra^^es may teach studems to work for the external reward. It 
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is preferable for students to find satisfaction In working to meet speci- 
fied standards and eventually set their own standards of perf oxrmance . A 
couple of years ago when supervising teachers sent mid-term progress re- 
ports for student teachers, one teacher responded to the question concerninr 
weaknesses by saying that the student te ^^pr o hard. Xhat 

ir the kind of weakness one likes to hear about. 

Abolishing letter grades would make very little difference in student 
effort and achievement. Many of the achievement comparisons have been 
made in either elective cr general education courses with passing meaning 
a D or better. If all a student has to do is pass with a ,D, he/she isn't 
likely to exert much effort. Making a D isn't good enough in a major 
subject or in professional education* Students must maintain a C average 
in general education, ir. professional education and in their major. 
This policy is better than ust an overall C average, but making a B in 
an Educational Foundations ::Iass and - a D in Methods does not guarantee 
success in teaching, A CBT_: program permits the maintenance of standards 
for each course and each competency. 

Grades are not necessary, but if necessary can be awarded. In evolving 
a system for awarding grades with CBTE, there are several changes in 
tninking that must be made. The first change is to forget about the nor- 
mal curve. The second concerns letting superior achievement on one compe- 
tency average out with marginal achievement on another competency. 

Another change ^ is t^^ cpnaidej-.ing .the_8 core .,6^^ ,a_part.icular criterion 

evaluation =^ final. ,' 

One educator has justified abolishing the concept of the noD'oal curve 
on the basis that the norcal curve occurs by chance. Since education is 
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supposed to be intentional rather than a chance occurrence, why should 
we expect a normal distribution of grades? The rangr " grades rhat occu 
are likely to reflect the standirri ,;et. Thus if 7l u '"^pnt tic 
for objectives are set, some D {^icides 3ay be expected. If 85 per cent 
standards are set, only A and B grades will -e made if all students meet 
requirements. Students will neet whatever e^rrpec tat ions are set forth in 
objectives if a system is devised whereby the first effort to master a 
competency is not necessarily the last opportunity • 

There are two basic ways to differentiate among letter grades with 
CBTE programs. First, vary the standard of achievement required. Second, 
vary the number of competencies. For undergraduate courses, the first 
pattern may be used. Adding additional competencies for an A does not 
seem feasible considering the extent of basic requirements. For graduate 
courses, the second pattern is frequently used with varying requirements, 
or a combination of varying requirements and varying standards. Contracts 
work quite well with graduate studt^ts. Students may contract for grades 
on the basis of both scores and nimiber of modules completed. Stipulations 
may be built in relating to pretest scores so that students can test out 
of modules. If stuclents choose to complete a module that they tested 
out of at a B level, they are required to improve the posttest score. 

Different patterns vrere used for contracts last summer with two 
graduate level workshops. In one workshop, teachers developed leaiming 
packages for home management. In order to make a B ^ach teacher developed 
a specified number of packages of acceptable quc^^ity* For an A, 
teachers developed a few more packages but they also had to demonstrate 
competencies relating to reviewing and revising packages,. Behaviors had 
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to demonstrate rc ju to the overal is of <ie V'- iect. In 

short, teachers eatuiii ai. .•.•u re required tc^ demonstrate cei uain leader- 
ship competencies. In the other workshopv Innovative Teaching Techniques, 
both the quantity and quality of work varied for different letter grades. 
For example, participants contracting for an A developed both a simulation 
and a game, whereas, those contracting for a B developed one or the other. 
Participants contracting for an A had to achieve higher test scores and 
also formed review teams to check all products developed. Feedback is 
used in revising teaching materials. 

Although more time is spent with evaluation in a CBTE program, the 
end of semester trauma is lessened. Participants have either met the 
standards for an A or they haven't, and there is no mystery involved as 
to what the requirements are. When contracts are used, students who see 
that meeting standards for. an A is unrealistic are likely to change their 
contracts voluntarily. 

MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT, l^m FACILITIES 

The main points to consider in relation to A-^V eqiiipmeat for CBTE 
are: (a) choose equipment that is easy to use; (b) have equipment readily 
accessible to students; (c) single-purpose rather than dual-purpose equip- 
ment permits more stud en:.:: zo work at one time; (d) the smaller size in 
A— V equipment is a space saver; and (e) earphones reduce the noise level. 
An additional point is that early mastery of competencies relating to^ 
use of A— V equipment is essential if participants are to be able to use 
the equipment for self-^instruction. 
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Materials for CBTE present a two-pronged problem. Finding suitable 
resource material is difficult as traditional textbooks seldom meet the 
demand. The second part of the problem is making the material available 
to students. It may be found that existing materials either provide 
only a superficial coverage of topics or they assume prior knowledge 
the beginner does not have. Thus, it is often necessary to write self- 
instructional modules and then write the missing supporting material. 
Even when good material is available on a topic it is likely to come 
from a dozen different sources including books, brochures, pamphlets, 
journals, conference reports, and curriculum guides. Non-profit media is 
not available on many topics. Since many of the resources are not of 
the type that can be neatly cataloged and placed on a library shelf, 
labeled boxes will help Keep material in some semblance of order and 
enable participants to find what they need. Color coding and other sym- 
bolic coding (usually coinciding with the code for modules) also helps. 
As a long range solution it may be necessary to write texts specifically 
designed to accompany modules in order to reduce the sheer volume of re- 
sources that are required. Students also seem to like self-contained 
modules which have the supporting material included. 

STAFFING 

We all remember the furor several years ago when educators feared 
that teaching machines would replace teachers. Not much is heard about ^. 
that" concern^' any 

CBTE. For one thing, the minute the challenge is accepted that all par- 
ticipants will achieve a pre-specif ied level of mastery, the teacher is 

' .t 
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busier than ever. In another five years the work will ease off; the 
^stem will ^operating smoothly and the materials will be developed, 
A major aspect of the CBTE system is the feedback . loop • How is the sys- 
tem working? Have conditions changed which require new competencies? 
What other improvements are needed? 

' Most of the individuals who decide to develo,^ or continue a CBTE 
program will probably spend a major part of their time in program develop- 
ment. The amount of time devoted will depend largely on the amount of 
assistance received from other persons during implementation. It may be 
necessary to delegate implementation of some favorite activity to other 
persons if time is found for program development. 

An assistant may assume the responsibility for administering criterion 
tests, grading, and recording scores. The responsibility for test develop-' 
ment and for checking work t that cannot be scored by an inflexible key 
must also be assumed by someone. Assistants can help with assembling, 
distributing, and filing materials. Training assistants is a never- 
ending process as many are temporary staff. Furthermore, the tasks to 

be done change from year to year during program development. 

' ■ ■ /■ 

It has been said that 'the true success of an innovation can be judged 
only by the success persons other than the original developer have in 
implementing it. Innovative programs have been known to .collapse when 
the developer moved on. CBTE is a rather grandiose scheme which ties ' 
together a number of educational innovations. 

X.?-J^?-Jt^Jl,..s^.§B?^^ and^then^^f ind^p^e^ tp...^.,^.. 

help implement' it. Broader involvement in the original development will 
help insure that the program is carried out as intended. As new personnel 
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join the staff, it is very important to help them understand the overall 
philosophy of the program aa well as specified procedures. This broader 
understanding often influences how faithfully day-to— day procedures are 
carried out and the kind of adjustments that are made. 

Educators have stopped talking about teacher-proof curriculum and 
concede there is probably no such thing. At first glance, CBTE might 
appear to be teacher-proof. It isn't — a million things can go wrong. 
For instance, an instructor may start awarding grades on the basis of the 
number of activities performed rather than on achievement. This misses 
the whole spirit of CBTE. Or consider the matter of pre- and posttesting. 
Several -years ago, someone on our campus developed a module for all sec- 
ondary education students on the teaching of reading. It seemed to be a 
great idea, but my students reported that assistants gave the pretest 
and then showed students what they missed. Since the pre- and postte^t 
were the same, most students went ahead to the posttest with no further 
study and simply tried another answer for questions they had missed. Ob- 
viously, this procedure also missed the point of CBTE as criterion tests 
usually measure only a sample of the desired\^ behavior . Students learned 
more about psyching out a test than they did about teaching reading. Our 
students admitted that they recognized that they missed important learn- 
ing, but took the easy way out because the system allowed it and there 
were more pressing demands on their time. 

Having another educator attempt to use the material developed does 
help us pinpoint weaknesses in modules. These weak spots can also be 
pinpointed if analyzed at points where students require further clari- 
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fication. As long as we are the only ones using the material, failure 
to recognize further clarification proVid64— ai^d^eeded may be overlooked. 
Actually, students are the best evaluators oAcBTE materials. One' 

i 

problem encountered when having students evaluate the materials is that 
of getting more data than can be analyzed. Unless assistance in analyzing 
feedback is provided, a limitation may be made on the number- of students 
providing feedback for each module. 

As instruction is individualized, greater and greater demands are 
made on time. There are certain procedu^s that can be introduced to 
share the load and make more efficient use of time. Consider the matter 
of retests. It is time consuming to permit students to take retests in- 
dlvid ually • With ixmit ed t ime availab le , .set aside certain times when 
students can take whatever, retests are needed. Students from other classes 
may also attend at these tikes. More times for retesting are needed but 
time pressures prohibit this expansion. One solution would be to make 

a weekly schedule for retests and make-up work from all^classes in the 

I 

department or division. Each staff member could monitor tests from any 
class during a specified time period. 

SUMMARY , , ^ 

Only a brief discussion has been provided of the man]|^ problems as- 
sociated with implementing CBTE programs. The particular problems faced 
and the solutions found will differ within each institution. No final 
answers are given. The program at Marshall University is still groping 
for answers. Some days the problems seem insurmountable. However, wKen* 
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a comparison is made with the program as it was before CBTE, the effort 
seems very much worthwhile.. 
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TOWARD A FRAMEWORK POR IMPLEMENTING 
COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 



OVERVIEW 

The preceding papers have dealt with competency—based teacher educa- 
tion (CBTE) from a mos positive point of view, Houston perceives CBTE 
as having the potential to affect major changes in the field of teacher 
education. Hamilton and Fairdig provide evidence that there is a great 
deal of support for CBTE as a relevant movement. Discussions by both 
Vogler and Blankenship reveal that CBTE can be implemented in a univer- 
sity setting and that it does actually work. 

Of course, there is not- complete agreement by all teacher educators 
as to the worth of CBTE. A number of persons have raised serious ques- 
tions about the nature of CBTE and its ultimate value as a movement. 
Merrow (1975) points out that CBTE has serious shortcomings in the areas 
of administration, politics, philosophy, and cost. Nash (1973) has made 
a strong plea for CBTE to be more humanistic in nature. Merrow and 
Nash are perhaps representative of those who do not fully support the 
CBTE movement or who seriously question its basic precepts. These few 
statements, hopefully, will serve as a cautionary note to anyone who is 
contemplating the establishment of a CBTE program. While CBTE has gar- 
nered much support at national, state, and local. levels , it is certainly 
not all things to all people and must be dealt with in a corresponding 
manner. 

The discussion which follows is based upon the premise that implex- 
men ting CBTE does not differ markedly from making any curricular change. 
While it is easy to recognize that CBTE has certain peculiarities, the 
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busini^si. f inTplementlng any new curriculum r^: ^es several fundanenta."^ 
concc -ris '^his paper -tr--^r deal Lrectl;- it :iiese c:.':ncerns an. 

: :c: hem into ' -1 frar work fc Ln r'-T^entir-.v -BTE. Ini - 

t al t.^i't .::er education c\ . . ium developmenr ^5 di^s cussed- This is 
f : the identificati : o£ vocational te^ * eiiducation program 

ty-oes ^' :ntial implenentation constraints, an :3iennent.^::lan options. 
Final , framework s pror sed which cakes in: r count r.r.eise program 
types, -.straints, ard opt 2s. > 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

Although the curriculum renewal process is quite often associated 
with sec ::ndary and post-secondary vocational education, it seems to be- 
come a less frequent occurrence as far as vocational teacher education is 
concerned. By their very nature, teacher education programs are often 
constrained by a number of forces such as college course structure, 
certification requirements, and credit hours. The result has been main- 
tenance of rather traditional teacher education curricula which have 
not always focused on meeting graduates' professional needs. ' While 
vocational education curricula have undergone numerous revisions and modi- 
fications so that graduates would be better able to survive in the world 
of work, many teacher education curricula have not been equally respon- 
sive to the needs of their graduates. There is certainly nothing wrong 
with tradition per se , but it is important that teacher educators examine 
today^s and tomorrow's needs and determine just what sort of curriculum 
renewal should take place. As Swanson (1974) points out, 

it may be necessary to create entirely new norms or forms of 
teacher preparation, including the creation of entirely new 
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nlani.^ should be made deal with both the proceii:; prepar-^ng teachers 
and zhe impact of nevly prepared teachers on the., itt dents. liile it 
is r'-coguized that a long— range coinmitment to cur"" leu 1 am development 
and study is most difficult to make, the rewards : :han offset this 

extra effort. 

i-. third iinplication derived from this process i: loncern fcr trying 
out components of the new program and thus insurir: s^t they do make a 
difference. While it is easy to speculate that stuc tizs will l^.am and 
enjoy their learning, there is no substitute for :iatic exanrination 

of program operation. The result of such an examination will be useful 
feedback about the program v#hich may ultimately lead to program refine- 
ment . 

VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Within the broad context of teacher education curriculum development, 
there always exists the specific concern for one*s own particular situ- 
ation. The general aiid abstract must eventually become specific and 
concrete if change is ever to take place. Ccmsequently , It beconnes im- 
portant identify the exact kinds of vocational teache education pro- 
grams which might lend themselves to CBTE implementati While at 
first glance, it may appear that vocational teacher edu:: .-^ru-or. is restricted 
to teacher education institutions, this is far from the trruth.. Teacher 
education institutions do make a substantial contributi or, to zhe prepa- 
ration and upgrading of vocational teachers; however, t::^'ere ar^^ others 
who may also perfonn these tasks.. In recent years, many locr^T education 
agencie.s have taken on. a greater responsibility for secondary -^jocational 
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different ways ur: vocerion2_: teacher education ' -y be arranged 
a. 50 nave importance to CB'i:. . Some teacher educaiiion progn::.^ are set 
up by vocational service area while others are offered n ar^ across-the- 
board or comprehensive basis. In a number of -instance^ - core or 
common offeri.n:gs are provided to e-il students wl::h the renaiirder of 
c jrse wor:k ir: each student's teacher e^tication program: ta^v-:;: through a 
s: 3cif ic Eirea. Although the foreczoing is common knowledr^: zz many, it, 
ha ^ been brought up r o point out ihe range of possible ^'av ^ laat CBTE 
might be offered. T: fact that pre- and in-service vocational teacher 
education right oe offered by a number of differenr institutions and 
agencies o: an acros s-the-board baisi s or by service area, points up t ne 
r:eeJ to acvjunt for - :iis variation : iring the CBTE inplementa- ion pr jce.^ , 

pr'~ ^NTi/Li xmpleme::tation CDNSTHAIITIS"^ 

While the aci. ty; of vocational teacher edu.^aticn pr :gram may 
in Itself, be a c-ttrrent rj CBTE icrrjlementation , there are other po uli- 
tiai. c :ficulties which c:::n 3=rise wn^an CBTE is beim;; instiled, Then^ 



For a more detailed discussion about imp lemen nation, consrraints see 
Finch, Curtis and James B. Hamilcon, "Perf ormance-Basei: Teacher Educa- 
tion Curricula: Implications for Programs," in (Anna Gorman, ed.) The 
Chang inf{ Educational Scene . CoiumbTiis: The Ohio State University, Center 
For Vocational Education, 1974* 
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£ ■ :.::^d co a gre:: r lesser degree by p : .igram tyre but are also 

-d , e^y to the te^c^er jcatior setting. live potential constraints 

■■- .2\-. =:hcw up durin" -"r :bTE imp lementation process include: idan- 

t-~ ~'"" of competenc: 1.:^;: .istructi jnal materials; roles of faculty 

ai: _nts; Interact! h var:.ou£ groups, institutions, and agencies; 

ii. rnal support; auc costs (Finch and Hamilton, 1975). 

Iv- at.: f ■ ^- tlon c i' Coir-; ^te. :s 



Wh^r. a ::Qnip etency-base ueacher education prcgra:u is being develcped 
or rlans ar^ b-^lng formulatt^d for an ex~^sting prograir to move in this 
directi^DH . a primary concerr. is with the identification of competencie , 
Sir ;:e te^jhar competencies s ^^rve as a foundati i for CBTE , errors at this 
ovr, rrn recuit ir the esr -blishment of a program th:it lacks validity. 
- UL rn^ ma; — criticisms: leveled at some CBTE programs is that they 
rr-rely ^ ::iach r:lie same ^:ind perhaps irrelevant) contr^nt with a new and 
improvec fran^i ork (r :r:z::ra, 1973)." The key isst then seem.s to be that 

f idev ifyir; ^omi . which actually maximlJiie zne probability of 

te.i\:r\ng siicztc^s, s . associated with this i3SL£: is the estrablish- 

piior^ iei- ::r -ooipeten cles . liven a comprehensive listing of 
i Jcmp^teTt ' iei i c^:. lea :her educators select hose which are most 
. la . t: L r: .- -nt ^sssuming that institutiona or agency con- 
5 -ainics do '1G-. p^rni. : al_ to be taught)? 

Ir;;: rrucitional Materials 



As an institution or agency moves forward, with cue business of im- 
plementing CBTE, ^ iminediaze need Is felt to obtain and/or develop 
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instrucrior-al materials. ~ generality take zcrm of rriodulas 

(learning ::ackages) and su -- or -r.g naedi.;:ti« (e^g-, videotapes, films^ 
ref £ ^-ence -aterials) ~ It : • -ic: :here xz gerx-:::.ral agr.-o-ent n.-nong rh.-.>5 
in C3TE as to what cor Li: - module cc jrip .:)nent ,t:s, several q:ie:s- 
•::ion:-3 may id raised at it vr a*. ^: snouLd ac::us.lly do. For ^xampla^ 
doe tae module *'deli - r" jr. i ..rtain impc rcsnt tea-: : ^.r cor-rietency cr 
set of cotrrpete- cies? ±z . ^actional and a;^c^ble? it zhang^ ir-^-^cher 

beh.a'^:„or? IJhat are the ef: -r,-:3 of ;iiodularir.at:icu on ^ranc sca_.e? 
The^i : as wall as other ^:=re _-,girimate q'ae:.3 cions vhic: may be raised 
about Insrructional wat^eria.^- that .are "rT-^ically :_?"-:id in a CBTE program* 

Roles of Pa cu lt y and 3::udenr:: 

The rcles of f ar.:- ! ty ar students wi I mcci iirtainly change when 
a C3T^ crogr -J- is ^-nr. ^mented , Or, put ar^otht^r we*/, ix faculty and stu- 
dent 'ol.-s .-.rfe not r^ i tihe progra:m is p-^obabl'^ doo3rnd to failu::^^. 
One m.^y vrrongly assure. .;.at change i3 a rel."t:ively sicple task. Ir^ 'sc :, 
people (oarticui -''^ "v iner:. ^rj5) may ;':,-:5C be : ^ep:i r^ to ::he . , c. 

of bi-"-_::?; ^r:-~cr-- ^ ir. ior:p,e'~ nev; approach to tes: .icr pr::rT)ar^ti on . Fa 
ulty cr' be th: by ~ht thought of losing a >. .t::;le personal - ::n:nmy 

whiLie s'uide.itc; c ^ht net rei:^3h int(?ractiTig with ir .ructional packag^^^s . 
Indeed, .ill who v:l11 >i asscziated vrith a CBTE program can raise meani^ng- 
ful questions about their respective', roles. 

Inters cti ^^ith 7? r iou s :-roup s , Ins tjat 1 ons ^nd --.■ger^:Jjes 

-aligned with tu CKTE movemeut is th- xdec of increase, in- 
teraction wi n various groutrn , institutions, and a^iencliiS* For -a:J:arnnrle , 

/ 
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competency-based ci^rtif ^. ceti on bein- i:::. - '.^Tiuented in man^" sra -.es is serv- 
ing to better al'_gn tc^a ;her edtication r ^'^^'.rax^s and cert 'ficerion require- 
ments^ Much c3llabora::ire -/ork --Jill s* -^i . v ne^ad to be dona before 
prog:rams and certif Icatirr ^re in aiignnierit^ Interacti:-n vith local 
education agencies will, i,:.! revise , be i~^:r2ased. CETE las placed a great 
deal of emphasis upon z-^- ^^-centerad in3"uction where ::he student will 
apply principles lear:: „ . iz an act ual sch .1 -etting This may include 
many more instances ' ;_.'Brvlsed teacni' rhan wc aid -aormally be 
found in a traditional :;c:a n^jr eduaacior rogram, T ■ • plications for 
interaction vith loca r agen::i vrs obvlou::, z in some cases, 

difficult to oredict * '..Jg^c tics assoc: vrith :: i :c:' t^ J instruc- 

tion are often excri^:~i comti<=^x, :r;ec::-u~'_ v : ar .zies located in 

a more rural satting:* C- '?.n -^r^-i_ * , ^-r-r^a^f ^v'L^JL-h ^nctiLiu -ii i^iteraction is 
necessary incl ude teachu r . viuc: ":ior; ins z : : ti ^ns ^ 1. :duc-atlon agencies, 

state educ£t^.:^n agencies. Lri ::ther iniiarr >]t groups r.: , NEA, AFT, AVA, 
NCATE, AACTE.i . 

Instructional >upport 

In order for any "^eac. t educat. ^ p. tram ^ :i .znc . on properly, 
adequate instructic : must iv:: p^:^ . li^ na take the form 

of classroom space, ^:v: tal tiqu^ tir.:: ..tudart v c* i s^/stems, re- 
source centers, and stt.iaa: :^teins. 

As with many inn: tru.ttional proxruns 'hich breaV \r~i.th tradition, CBTE 
requires that support: be realigned ro fir its unique n^-ecs. This re^ 
alignment is, for ths most part, necessir- ted becau^ie c : a shift from 
traditional practice i: to mastery leiumin and ind iv:.ij.uait.2ed instruction. 
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:^ince students will be learning at their own particular rates and demon- 
strated competence (rather than grades) serve as records of assessment, 
facilities must be available to meet their particular needs. Typically, 
a CBTE resource center that contains relevant resources such as references 
Sold media is made available to students. A rasource person is generally 
located at the center to assist students in the completion of various 
nrodule learning experiences. Of course, the lack of such a center may 
voee a problem to many teacher education institutions and some persons 
nay question its practicality. Other potential problems in the instruc- 
ional support area include, but are not limited to, making provisions 
or in-service teacher education, recording student mastery of various 

nodules, and resolving conflicts between the academic calendar and varia-- 

rions in student progress. 

:osts 

A final area of concern is CBTE program cost* Many persons have 
negative feelings about this important aspect of CBTE implementation, 
particularly in light of recent budgetary cuts at various colleges and 
uaiversities across the country. The primary issue associated with costs 
seems to be one of comparisons between CBTE and traditional programs. 
Persons inquiring about CBTE generally ask how much more it will cost 
or how much more they get for their investment. At this point in time 
it appears many are asking about increased institution budgets £er se 
rather than costs in relation to benefits or effectiveness. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OPTIONS 

When the time actually arrives to implement CBTE, there are several 
options open. The choice may' be made to replace a traditional program 
with one which is completely competency-based. This, of course, would 
entail an extensive amount of pre--planning and require that numerous 
resources be on hand for use by teacher educators and students. Each 
of the five potential constraints to implementation might have considerable 
impact an this option since it represents the greatest immediate com-- 
mitment to CBTE. The choice to completely replace a traditional program 
also has impact on the way a vocational teacher education program is 
arranged* If a program deals exclusively with part— time iti-service teachers 
from one vocational service area, the replacement approach will cer- 
tainly create difficulties but would be nothing approaching the diffi- 
culties encountered with a program which includes pre— and in— service 
teacher education for persons in numerous service areas. 

A more conservative option to CBTE implementation might be the 
offering of dual programs, one of which is traditional and the other 
competency-based. This choice has a distinct advantage in that it should 
enable students to choose which program best aligns with their needs 
and learning styles. There are, however, several potential problems 
with this option. Even though teacher educators may well recognize' that 
the traditional program will eventually be replaced, the cost of operating 
two separate programs can sometimes be prohibitive. Other possible 
constraints might include the confusion over faculty roles and the range 
of instructional support which may be needed* 
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A third possible option for the teacher educator is to focus ini- 
tially on implementing one CETE component of the total program. This 
choice allows teacher educators and students time to "shake down" the 
system and identify and eliminate problems before they show up across 
the entire program. It also enables teacher educators to focus on a more 
narrow aspect of the program, and thus build high quality CBTE. Taking 
the component option route could, however, have a damaging affect on 
commitment. Obligations to make a certain number of program, components 
competency-based each year may soon be overshadowed by other priorities 
such as maintaining certain enrollment levels or providing graduate 
level studies. Since it is often found that priorities shift dramatically 
from year to year, the business of slowly phasing in CBTE may end up 
being only partially realized. 

A PROPOSED FRAMEWORK FOR IMPLEMENTING CBTE 

While it is virtually impossible to speak to' all the possible teacher 
education program types, implementation constraints , and implementa- 
tion options; it is nonetheless important to be aware of what might be 
associated with a CBTE implementation effort. Figure 1 serves as a 
graphic representation of these areas. Its purpose is to assist teacher 
educators in "thinking through" the CBTE implementation process and 
recognizing that simple decisions and plans are not always possible. It ^ 
may be noted that three dimensions are represented in the schema which 
is presented. These constitute the three foci of CBTE implementation: 
types of programs, potential implementation constraints, and Implementation 
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Figure 1. actors AssDCiated with CBTE Implementation: A Conceptual 

Model* 



*Represer.rjHtive factors are provided. No attempt has been made to 
36 all inclusive. 
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options. As data are gathered in support of these dimensions, the teacher 
educator should begin to see what the best implementation option is for 
a particular setting. While one may recognize that this sort of decision-- 
making is not the most objective in the world, it is much more so than 
merely taking the first idea that comes along. 

CONCLUSION 

This paper does not provide the specific answers to CBTE implementation 
that many teacher educators would like to hear. Instead, it has pre- 
sented a framework within which the implementation process may be examined 
and refined. In fact, each vocational teacher education program is 
unique. It is closely tied to a specific set of- standards, constraints, 

r 

and operational guidelines; each of which must be accounted for as CBTE 
is being implemented. The framework which has been presented is designed 
to address these unique needs. Hopefully, it will enable teacher educa- 
tors to consider the many factors associated with CBTE implementation 
and make each new program a stronger one. 
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